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Various; that the mind 


Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPren. 
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For the Port Folio. 
PLAN FOR NAVIGATING THE RAPIDS OF RIVERS. 


L WITH AN ENGRAVING. | 


The character of the Port Folio is, and always has been, 
essentially literary, and it is our intention that it shall so continue. 
With this design, we spare no pains, nor any expense which our 
limited means will afford, to enrich its pages with such original 
or selected matter as seems to.us calculated to convey instruc- 
tion, or afford to our readers innocent recreation. Hitherto, 
our labeurs have been rewarded with so liberal a measure of ap- 
probation, that we have far outstripped all our competitors; and 
we feel no little satisfaction in reflccting that we have never de- 
signedly admitted into this miscellany any thing that could justly 
give offence. 

It is not, however, inconsistent with the main object of the 
work, to admit, occasionally, brief notices of useful projects, or 
of enterprises, which seem to promise great public advantage. 
Under this impression, we lately published an account of the 
Schuylkill Navigation, an undertaking which has been silent! 
advancing to maturity, and which bids fair, when finished, to be 
of incalculable value. 

The public mind is now strongly directed to what are common! 
called “ improvements,” and every man who has a real love of 
his country must hail the growth of this spirit with unaffected 
delight. The greatness of a nation may or may not be dependent 
upon its peaceful industry. Of that, we will not now undertake 
to speak. But we are entirely convinced, that the happiness and 
well-being of a nation, its order, tranquillity, and morals, are indis- 
solubly connected with the general employment of the people in 
industrious and useful occupations. And this again depends 


upon the facility of intercourse and communication. We might 
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enlarge upon this subject by stating, that we have never been of 
the same mind with those economists who resolve every thing in- 
to a question of what will increase the public wealth. ease, 
society to its elements in the domestic circle, we have suppose 
that, as in a paternal government it is always an object of rational 
solicitude that every member of the family should have some oc- 
cupation, so in the larger sphere of a political community it is de- 
sirable that none should be left in a state of idleness; and espe- 
cially of indigent idleness, which is the fruitful parent of vice and 
crime. Activity is indispensable to health both of body and 
mind. 

But we must not pursue this subject further. Our purpose at 
present is to make our readers acquainted with a very ingenious 
contrivance of Col. Clark for overcoming the difficulties presented 
by rapids in our rivers, and thus supplying the great desideratum 
of an ascending navigation at points where it has hitherto been 
deemed impracticable. Of the value of such an invention, no one 
can entertain a doubt, and its particular value as respects the na- 
vigation of the Delaware above the tide, is especially obvious and 
important. We will proceed therefore at once to give an expla- 
nation of this invention, which is now soliciting support to a very 
moderate extent from the public patronage. 

The principle of the invention may be stated to consist in em- 
ploying and applying the power of the current to propel a boat 
against the current itself, ‘This at first view seems rather para 
doxical, anu yet the evidence furnished by Col. Clark of his hav- 
ing actually produced the result, is, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, highly respectable and credible, and such as fairly to entitle 
him to as much confidence at least as will enable him to make a 
more extended and perfect experiment. 

The power is gained by means of paddle wheels attached to 
the sides of a boat, as exhibited in the subjoined plate, and the 
paddles are made so large as to expose a greater surface to the 
action of the current than that exposed to it by the transverse 
section of the boat or boats. The following is Col. Clark’s own 
account of the matter, extracted from a pamphlet* published by 
him in 1823, 

«The boat was thirty feet in length from stem to stern; five feet 
ten inches breadth of beam; about two and a half feet in depth; 
and constructed of very light materials. 

A frame-work, as represented by A. A. Figure 2, inthe annexed 
plate, resting on blocks attached to the gunwales, was placed 
_ transversely on the boat, and secured with hinges at g. g. and al- 


* Description of a plan for navigating the rapids in rivers, with an ac- 
count of some experiments, instituted to establish its practicability. By 
Edward Clark, A. M. Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia. 
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so with parallel uprights on the opposite side, so as to guide it 
steadily in the movements required to be made for the progress 
or safety of the vessel. 

A shaft supporting the paddle wheels a. a. and windlass b., and 
furnished with a pivot at each end, was secured to the frame- 
work by the pivot boxes h.h.; it was also secured by two rests, 
supported by the frame work above the gunwales of the boat, in 
such a manner as to form intermediate pivot-boxes. The paddle- 
wheels a. a. were each seven feet ten inches in diameter, and con- 
tained respectively twelve floats or paddles, which were three 
feet six inches long, and twelve inches broad. 

The windlass b. was of two different diameters. The largest 
was two feet four inches; and the smallest was fourteen inches. 

The drum c. was not used in this experiment, but it would 
prove beneficial to prevent the chain or rope i. i. from folding on 
itself in its passage round the windlass. d. d. are friction rollers 
to facilitate the passage of the chain or rope to and from the boat. 
e. represents a ring to direct the accession of the chain or rope. 

Fig 1. Represents the Zow-boat with another boat in tow; and 
f., in the same figure, the lever and other appendages used for 
elevating the paddle-wheels above water, whenever circumstances 
require the tow-boat to be anchored, or in other words, for gov- 
erning the progress of the boat. Tak 

Fig. 3. Represents the manner in which the chain or rope should 
be passed round the windlass and drum. 

RECAPITULATION OF REFERENCES. 
Fig. 2. A bird’s-eye view of a tow-boat with her appendages. 


A.A. Represents the frame-work for supporting the shaft and 
paddle-wheels. 


a.a. The paddle-wheels. 
b. The windlass, c. the drum. 
d d. The friction rollers. 


e. A guide ring for receiving the chain or rope, at the bow of 
the tow-boat. 

f. Fig. 1. Lever for the government of the paddle-wheels. 

g. g. Hinges, on which the frame-work partially turns, when- 
ever the paddle-wheels are required to be elevated or depressed. 
h. h. Pivot-boxes, and pivots of the paddle-wheel shaft. 

i. i, Rope or chain extended for the whole length of the rapids. 

Fig. 3. The manner of passing the rope or chain, perhaps the 
most advantageously round the windlass and drum. 

Fig. 1. Represents a tow-boat passing another boat, freighted 
with merchandize, against rapids. 

The boat, equipped in very nearly the same manner as before 
described, proved to be top-heavy; and the introduction of about 
a half ton weight of stones became necessary to ballast it. 

In this situation, with four persons in her, the boat was an- 
chored at the end of a line twelve hundred feet long, in the rapid# 
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of the Susquehannah opposite to the flour mill of Jacob Strickler, 
Esqr. just below the village of Columbia. The current ran at the 
rate of from eight to ten miles per hour; and on lowering the pad- 
dle-wheels into it, they were made to revolve so as, by means of 
the rope passed round the windlass, to propel the boat against the 
rapids at the computed rate of two and a half or three miles per 
hour. Within the distance of my experiments the current ran at 
different rates of velocity; but, in proportion as it increased, was 
the headway of the boat expedited. The rope passed through the 
ring e. at the bow of the boat, round the windlass b, and then, in- 
stead of passing overboard as is represented in the plate, was re- 
ceived and coiled away in the bottom of the boat by persons sta- 
tioned for the purpose. Having indisputably established the prac- 
ticability of navigating boats by the application of paddle-wheels, 
against rapids where, under seme circumstances, they could not 
otherwise be made to pass, it became desirable to ascertain the 
quantity of pewer that might, in this way, be conveniently ob- 
tained. For this purpose I attached the stern of the tow-boat, a 
river boat of the Durham structure which was seventy feet long, 
and nine or ten feet broad, and, to the stern of the as a Ca- 
noe almost as large as the former. ‘Thus arranged, and while the 
boats contained the ballast before noticed, several hogsheads of 
water louse in their bottoms, a quantity of lumber, a heavy ox 
cart, and fourteen men, the wheels were again lowered into the 
water, and appeared to propel the whole of this additional in- 
cumbrance against the current with the same facility as they op- 
erated on the former occasions.”’ 

Of the practicability of this plan we do not profess to be able to 
judge. But as we have already stated, the evidence is highl 
respectable, as any one may satisfy himself who will refer to the 
pamphlet already mentioned, or to the report of a committee of 
gentlemen who have lately had the subject under consideration, 
both of which well deserve and will fully repay an attentive pe- 
rusal. 

Of its merit, if practicable, and of the claim which the ingeni- 
ous inventor has to the public thanks and support, for the perse- 
vering exertion with which, unaided and without encouragement, 
he has laboured to establish its practicability and usefulness, we en- 
tertain no doubt whatever, om we cannot refrain from expressing 
a hope that he will receive the countenance and assistance which 
he so well deserves. 

Several gentlemen of the city of Philadelphia, aware of the im- 
portance of Col. Clark’s plan, are endeavouring to raise a sum of 
money to defray the expense of making surveys on the river Del- 
aware and subjecting the tow-boat to further experiments. The 
committee who recommended this measure—Messrs M. Carey, 
Chandler Price, Isaiah Lukens and Benj. Tilghman, were appoin- 
ted last August; but we are not able to state what progress they 
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have made in this patriotic undertaking. The following observa- 
tions, which are extracted from their address to the public, claim 
the serious attention of every individual who feels an interest in 
the honour and welfare of “ the peaceful citv.”. 

“The river Delaware from its magnitude, extent, and ramifica- 
tions, and from the fertility and prosperous state of the country, 
intersected by it and its tributary streams, clearly claims a rank 
among the most important of the secondary class of American ri- 
vers. From the facilities which its navigation affords, as high as 
tide water, Philadelphia derives its chief prosperity and greatness. 
But from the termination of tide water upwards, the benefits to 
our city, of the intercourse with the circumjacent country, at pre- 
sent are exceedingly limited and unimportant. Timothy Matlack, 
Reading Howell, and William Dean, Esqrs. commissioners ap- 
pointed by Governor Mifflin, in 1789, to survey the river, stated 
that the impediments are comparatively few, and by no means 
difficult to be surmounted. 

«The trade of that district of country is at present very consi- 
derable, and is rapidly increasing. It now centers almost exclu- 
sively in the city of New York. Some idea of its great extent 
may be formed from the fact, that the produce conveyed to that 
city from the county of Sussex, in New Jersey, situated on the 
Delaware, amounted in the year 1823, to 6,500 tons. To facili- 
tate the trade of this section of country to New York, numerous 
turnpike roads have been cut between the Delaware and the Hud- 
son, and plans of canals for the same purpose have been projected, 
and are now in serious contemplation. Such are the advantages 
afforded to New York by those roads, that even the returns of the 
small portion of the produce of the country beyond Trenton, 
which are wafted to our city, by the occasional floods in the river 
Delaware, generally pass to that city. 

«Should the navigation of this river be improved, the Muscone- 
coung, Pawling’s Rill, Navesink, and several other streams ex- 
tending into important districts of country, some abounding in 
rich mineral ores, and others in the most valuable agricultural 
productions, would soon be rendered navigable, and contribute 
very large supplies of raw materials for our manufactories, as 
well as important additions of our staples to the exports of the 
city of Philadelphia. Acts of the legislatures of New York and 
New Jersey have been passed for removing the obstructions to 
the navigation of some of those streams, in connexion with the 
contemplated canals: and no doubt similar acts will be passed 
for clearing the others, as soon as the citizens located adjacent to 
them, can avail themselves fully of the navigation of the river 
Delaware, into which they debouch.”’ 
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BY A VILLAGE BEAU. 


One of the greatest embarrassments to which the beau monde 
of a village is subject is that of being always out of fashion. The 
mutations of the great world are so rapid that we are utterly in- 
capable of keeping pace with its vicissitudes; tossed upon a sea 
of uncertainty, we are continually baffled by opposing currents, 
and our happiest efforts to be genteel are crowned with disap- 
pointment. The earliest navigators who were continually sur- 
prised by newly discovered realms, or alarmed by mysterious phe- 
nomena, were not more bewildered when they ventured beyond the 
view of their ancient landmarks, than we are when we attempt to 
penetrate the arcana of fashion, or explore the vast ocean of novelty 
which the creative genius of theage has opened to our admirin 
eyes. Though we resort to those charts which are said to be the 
“latest and the best,” we are continually chagrined by the dis- 
covery that there is still a newer and more copious edition, with 
notes, corrections, and additions. The theory of genteel life, 
like the science of chemistry, seems to be yet in its infancy; vast 
fields lie hidden from the ken of the enterprising explorer, and 
every new adventurer builds his system upon the ruins of his pre- 
decessor. A mountebank exhibition of cups and balls detects the 
inaccuracies of Lavoisier, while a French dancing master exposes 
the absurdities of Chesterfield. To watch these changes, to dis- 
charge an antiquated coat, or an exploded theory, to keep pace 
with the creative genius of a Watson, or a Davy, and to change 
opinions with the passing hour, is the business of the student and 
the gentleman; and that man is most learned or most polite who 
consults with the greatest accuracy the barometer of public sen- 
timent. 

But what is to become of us who are banished from the theatre 
of action so far as to know of its commotions only by their dis- 
tant echo? Are we not to be commiserated who are in the daily 
practise of doing anu saying the most awkward things in the 
world, from pure ignorance of what the world is saying and do- 
ing? Imagine the consternation of a tip-top village gallant, who 
has expended the earnings of half a year upon a complete suit of 
new habiliments, alleged upon excellent authority to be of the ve- 
ry last Philadelphia fashion, when a dashing traveller of paramount 
credibility informs him that these vestments are of a cut as an- 
cient as the revolution, that they are as awkward as the fig-leaf, 
as barbarous as the “ blanket tied with yellow strings.” Fancy 
the confusion of the luckless wight, who has just mounted a 
bung up waistcoat, spotted like Othello’s handkerchief, and bor- 
dered with gorgeous flowers of green and scarlet, which he is told 
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is all the go, at New York,—when the next passer-by remarks 
that he is reminded of his grandmother’s calico curtains, and de- 
clares that only footmen and apprentices wear such flummery. So 
rude a criticism might in some communities form the basis of a 
challenge,—but here again we are at a loss, for while one travel- 
ling gentleman assures us that he has killed many a man for a 
less thing than that, another 1ffirms that duelling is out of vogue, 
and that gentlemen may now pocket any affront whatever. 

A difficulty of this description has lately produced a serious 
schism among us. A young lady whose father had indulged her 
in a trip to Philadelphia, returned with a bonnet whose ample 
circumference covered both her shoulders, and performed the of- 
fice while it presented the appearance of a parasol. ‘The ladies, 
who at first could conceive no possible plan by which their own 
diminutive Jeghorns could be distended into the size and shape pre- 
sented by the new comer, with one accord condemned it, and in- 
veighed bitterly against the absurdity of following such monstrous 
fashions. It was not to be expected, however, chat such fair and 
qoute creatures would long continue in rank rebellion against the 

ictates of omnipotent fashion. By degrees some of them began 
to relent—and with a noble benevolence, a christian forgiveness 
of temper, condescended to make terms with the object of their 
resentment—and by dint of strenuous exertion, by ripping up the 
old to mend the new, by clipping off a little here and chipping off 
a little there, they so successfully robbed Peter to pay Paul, that 
on the following Sabbath no less than six broad-rimmed bonnets 
appeared in our little congregation. In the mean while another of 
our belles received as a present from a friend in New Orleans, a 
high crowned hat, of the same material, but differing in shape as 
widely as possible, from the aforesaid bonnet. Hostilities com- 
menced immediately. It was impossible that two fashions so dis- 
similar could exist contemporaneously, and the Broad-brims and 
High-crowns insisted upon the legitimacy of their respective leg- 
horns. The question was not whose bonnet was prettiest or most 
becoming, but simply which was the fashion; yet the belligerents 
would sometimes digress from the point in issue into topics of an- 
imadversion which were not so relevant. Miss Flirt insinuated 
that the broad-brims were very convenient for ladies who had bad 
necks, and my old acquaintance, Miss Scruple, hinted that those 
girls who thought themselves handsome did well to prefer the high 
crowns. I do not kuow how far the matter might have been car- 
ried, if my friend Squaretoes had not discovered that what was 
in fashion at New-Orleans might not be so in Philadelphia, and 
both bonnets might be at the very top of the mode. This has 
caused a cessation of hostilities, but I fear that it will be long be- 
fore entire cordiality is restored at the tea-tables. 

A few years ago we were thrown into confusion by allusions in 
the newspapers to the kaleidescope, and the velocipede. ‘ What 
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is a kaleidescope?” said one. ‘ What is a vellowsepidee?” (for 
so we called it,) said another. “They are a species of the sea- 
serpent,” said Absalom Squaretoes—* They are new novels by the 
author of Waverley,” said lawyer Smoothtongue. All was conjec- 
ture, no one knew what to think, when an eastern gentleman who 
was passing through our town condescended to inform us that the 
one was a timber riding horse, and the other a show-box for chil- 
dren. ‘lhis account was so incredible that we one and all set it 
down for an impertinent hoax. “ A show-box, indeed!” said Miss 
Tabitha Scruple, “a pretty affair truly for editors and philosophers 
to spend their time upon.” “It would be well,” said I, “ if they never 
_— it worse”? “A wooden riding horse,” cried Smoothtongue, 
“has never been heard of since the siege of Troy, and without 
some further evidence either positive or, presumptive, I must take 
the liberty of doubting the gentleman’s word.” It turned out 
however that for once a traveller bad spoken truth, and Mr. 
Smoothtongue became a warm advocate for the velocipede, and 
actually ordered one from Philadelphia. «It will be the finest 
thing imaginable,” said he, “to ride the circuit upon, for several 
reasons—first, it requires no food; there’s an immense saving:— 
secondly, a lawyer’s horse seldom gets fed, because in this coun- 
try a man must feed his own beast or let him starve:—now a law- 
yer cannot have his hands in his client’s pockets and in the Jand- 
lord’s corncrib at the same time, therefore the lawyer’s horse 
must starve;—the rule qui facit per alium facit per se, will not 
apply here, for he who feeds his horse per alium will never have 
him fed at all:—a rule, well enough for the landlord but bad for the 
horse. A good rule should work both ways; but a wooden horse 
has no appetite, no digestion; requires no corn; and starves not— 
and lastly; in fly-time, when acommon crittur would be devoured 
by the prairie flies, the velocipede can set them at defiance.” 

The dandy puzzled us greatly. We could discern from the 
newspapers that it was a sort of natural curiosity, but of what des- 
cription we could form no idea. Mr. Squaretoes thought that 
“ it must be some sort of a wild varment—something perhaps in 
the natur of a painter” (Anglice panther). Miss Scruple thought 
the dandies were a new religious sect—the stays which neither 
torture nor ridicule could induce them to forsake, were faith and 
hope, the petticoats which they were said to wear, were doubtless 
similar to those of the Roman yer and though one of them 
was described as dancing, did not the Shakers do the same? 


Smoothtongue imagined it was the same creature which the Specta- 
tor calls a blood, but the majority believed there was neither flesh 
nor blood about it. At length a specimen was presented to our 
admiring eyes in the person of a Philadelphia dun, (so called,) 
one of those counterskipping gentry who are annually despatched 
from the Atlantic cities to drain the west of its circulating me- 
dium. But this gentleman by no means came up to the descrip- 
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tion which I had received from a private and authentic source, 
and I was convinced that he was greatly degenerated. I have 
since learned that a genuine and unadulterated dandy never 
reaches the shores of the Ohio. Many of them leave the metro- 
polis full fledged, or to speak in literary phrase, neatly bound and 
gilt, and bear the motion of the stage coach for a day with great 
heroism, but a short time is sure to loosen the strings of the cor- 
set. Ima little while the vulgar admiration of the country boors, 
the tittering of the village misses, the frequent query, “ What is 
that?” and the often recurrence of the pronoun it, which seems to 
evince a doubt of the sex of the stranger, induces another relaxa- 
tion of the ligatures; for although while lounging about the city he 
might glory in such notoriety, it becomes now, when his mind is 
oppressed with the cares of travelling, too burthensome to be sup- 
ported. Convenience and comfort, which are never allowed to 
enter the counsels of a consummate dandy, now resume their 
empire over the broken spirit and contrite heart of the apostate, 
and by daily innovations break down the barriers which separate 
this remarkable non-descript from the human species; and although 
he still retains many of bis distinctive characteristics, there is a 
vast alteration in the outward man, as quadrupeds are said to 
change their colour with the vicissitudes of the climate. 

We were long puzzled whether we ought to say IJv-an-hoe, or 
T-van-hoe, or [-van-hoe, untila New York gentleman kindly in- 
structed us to articulate E-van-whee; and we continued to Evan- 
whee it until somebody laughed at us, and in despair of ever find- 
ing out the polite emphasis, we suffered nature and our own un- 
derstandings to teach us to pronounce an old English name. 

Another cause of perplexity is found in the phraseology of 
fashionable writers. The fickle goddess finds her way to the clo- 
set as well as to the toilet, and we display the same affectation in 
dressing our thoughts, as in decorating our persons. Literary 
dandies abound, and it has become as necessary to clothe certain 
ideas in particular phrases, as it is to adorn a given limb with an 
identical garment. The English dandy for instance wears French 
clothes, and the English essayist in imitation interlards his com- 
position with French words, but whether to show his learning or 
his politeness I know not—for if the former, he had better give us 
Hebrew at once, and if the latter, it would be best shown by 
adopting the language of his readers. But the most beautiful 
fashion is that which is so universally adopted, of comparing ev- 
ery thing animate and inanimate, but particularly books, to pic- 
tures. This gives our rural readers great trouble. When we 
are told by the critics that a book is in excellent keeping, we are 
at a loss to discover what extraordinary means have been used 
for its preservation. That there is something’ shrewdly signifi- 
cant in the phrase we are convinced from its frequent recurrence, 


and from its being adopted by all sorts and sizes of critics,in relae 
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tion to all kinds and qualities of books. Every new book seems te 
be in good or bad keeping, or in no keeping at all. Miss Scruple 
recites the maxim of Pope, “keep your piece nine years,” and in- 
sists that this is the keeping alluded to—but my neighbour Goosey 
says that as the binding keeps the book from moth, and mildew, 
and greasy fingers, so that volume is in the best keeping which is 
most securely invested with pasteboard and ealf-skin. Mr. Square- 
toes declines giving a positive opinion upon the subject, “ this is a 
kind of plunder he never deals in; he has no idee what the fel- 
lows mean no how—but,”’ continues he, “I call a horse in good 
keeping when he is fat, and a coat when it is not rusty, nor out at 
the elbows; when I lend a book toa young lady, it generally 
comes back with the kivers tore off, and the leaves full of dog- 
ears——now I take it, that this review is in the natur of an adver-~ 
tisement, just to say that the book’s bran new, has never been lent 
out, nor abused, and can be had in good order and well condi- 
tioned at sich a price.” “ Books which pass through the hands 
of the critics are generally abused;” said I, “nor in their hands can 
they be said to be in good keeping.”’ «You will pardon me,” cried 
the lawyer, “if I differ from you all. You are all aware that there 
are certain antiseptics, such as vinegar, salt and sugar, which in 
those operations of the culinary art termed pickling and conserv- 
ing, are used to preserve animal and vegetable substances from 
corruption or decomposition. Now, I take it, that if a work does 
not possess either the salt of wit, the vinegar of satire, or the syr- 
up of sentiment, it will not keep—it is not in good keeping—it 
will corrupt: the moth, to wit, the critic, will devour it, and the 
composition being decomposed will be a composition no longer.” 
« But pray, sir,’ said Fanny Flirt, “what keeps your law books 
from decay, which are neither pickled, nor salted, nor preserved 
with any of those good things you speak of??? The lawyer hesi- 
tated,-—“ they are kiln-dried, I reckon,” says Squaretoes. 

On being at last appealed to, I suggested that the phrase was 
borrowed from the painters. “ Painters! what, ring-tailed panth- 
ers?” “« No”~—“ Qh! sign-painters?” «Not exactly sign-painters 
either——I mean the painters of pictures; a set of men who without 
having done any thing to enlarge the knowledge or increase the 
happiness of the human race, ive been permitted to reap the 
highest honours of genius. It can scarcely be credited, that a 
man by fiddling, singing songs, or drawing pictures, may attain 
rewards after which a Milton or a Shakspere might sigh in vain. 
I dare say that Madame Catalini made more noise in England than 
the Duke of Wellington, and more money than the great Un- 
known; and we are told that Rossini “ did more to agitate, than 
ail the allied sovereigns to tranquilize, al] Europe!” Ye powers! 
that a map should sing all Europe into agitation! that a human 
being should fiddle himself into renown! It is impossible to point 
out any benefit which the world has ever derived from painters 
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or musicians; and yet more money has been expended upon them 
than has ever been appropriated to the support of learning or the 
extension of christianity. But what astonishes me is, not that the 
mass of mankind are silly enough to gape at that which tickles 


the fancy, which delights the ear, and eye, but that authors will 
condescend to place themselves ona level with the painters of 
pictures, and scrapers ef violins, nay, even yield them the prece- 
dence. What is so noble as literature? who so exalted as the 
writer, whe, while he exhibits the human genius in the most bril- 
liant displays, and erects the most durable monuments which 
the invention of man has ever created, enlarges the sphere of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, refines the passions and affections of men, 
and practices the most enlarged philanthropy! Yet literature 
condescends to borrow her images from a sister art, and te deck 
herself in the gaudy hues plucked from the meretricious plumage 
of a rival. Many of the periodical essays and reviews of the pre- 
sent day, seem to have emanated from the paint-shop, to have 
been daubed out with the brush, and to have been intended rather 
to captivate the senses than win the heart or convince the under- 
standing. A book is described as if it were a picture; the colour- 
ing is said to bend; the light and shade not vuficiently contrasted; 
the back ground teo prominent, and the whole out of keeping. I 
am the more displeased with this fashion, because of all writings 
those of painters and amateurs are the most laboured, artificial 
and unnatural; and in borrowing from them we are not only guil- 
ty of the meanness of plagiarism, but of bad taste in pigeon 
such wretched models. We should write with the pen, not sketc 
with the pencil; use words and ideas, not colours, dots and flour- 
ishes; and draw our images from nature, not from nature’s copy- 
ists. ‘The best writers have been those who have written with 
most simplicity. ‘They wrote for the world, not for a little set of 
the initiated; and they therefore employed, not the jargon of ama- 
teurs, but the language of nature and of feeling; that language which 
flows spontaneously, and which all can feel and understand. ‘They 
wrote, not merely for the present, but for all time; and therefore 
used not the slang of fashion, not the idiom of the day, but the 
classical purity of expression which always endures, and is al- 
ways elegant. Fashion exists only in the absence of intellect, 
and when the votaries of science deign to assume her trammels, they 
remove the only barriers which separate them from worldlings, 
fops, and dancing masters.” 

While I pronounced this harangue, which was perhaps rather 
too long for the occasion, I was gazed at by part of the audience 
with that look of astonishment which seemed to evince an admira- 
tion of the boldness or a doubt of the sanity of the speaker. The 
discourse seemed hardly relevant to the matter in question; and 
a wanton attack upon the great Gogs and Magogs of literature, 
displayed a quixotism at which the implicit believers in the Edin- 
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burgh, and the “ constant readers” of the Port Folio and the New 
Monthly shook their heads. But Miss Scruple, who is the very 
quintessence of decorum, ventured to take my part. She con- 
fessed tliat she had long been under the impression that these 
trashy magazines were under the guidance of fiddlers, French tu- 
tors, and dancing-masters, and that the world was reduced to a 
sad pass by the enormous spread of such frivolities. She now 
first understood however from her valuable friend Mr. Drywit, 
that it was not those idle persons, but their imitators and toad 
eaters, who had the presumption to assume the character of wits. 
It was not to be borne; and unless men of religion and parts, like 
good old Parson Wakefield, and Mr. William Honeycomb, would 
undertake to write in the newspapers and magazines, respectable 
and pious people ought not to read them: That she had always 
supposed that the author of the New Monthly, for instance, em- 
ployed French words to cover some of his vulgar jokes, which he 
was ashamed to write in plain English: but it would be well if that 
was the worst of it--we could not tell what rank infidelities might 
be brought into our houses in disguise, and swallowed by careless 
christians under the belief that they were taking innocent wit. 
The French, she concluded, were infidels and worse than Turks, 
a them that wore their clothes and used their language were ne 
etter. 





For the Port Folio. 
THE OLD MAID’S GOSSIP,—NO. IIL. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN. 


A few evenings ago, as our domestic circle had gathered round 
an early autumnal! fireside, with its usual ample number increased 
by the presence of an old friend, Mr. Roscourt, of Maryland and 
his daughter, with whom he had been travelling in the state of 
New York, the conversation turned, as was natural, upon the 
wonders the travellers had witnessed, and the adventures which 
they had encountered. The children had all clustered around 
Miss Fanny Roscourt, a sprightly girl of nineteen, and were as- 
sailing her with a variety of questions, which she answered with 
the utmost sweetness and good humour. Nor were the elder 
ones deficient in this national style of conversation, for Ned was 
fast forgetting his shyness toward the beautiful stranger in his 
curiosity to hear of the marvels of his native land; and his pret- 
tiest sister, Eliza, whose time has always been too fully occupied 
either in embroidering muslin for the decoration of her person, 
or in studying novels and transcribing ereee of poetry for the 
improvement of her mind, to acquaint herself with the common- 


place occurrences and probabilities of real life, was puzzling her 
visiter and displaying the completeness of her own peculiar style 
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of education by sundry wise exclamations and profound interro- 
ations. 

“ What grand things you must have seen at Niagara! such fine 
sights! such beautiful rainbows!” exclaimed one of the children. 

“ Did you see eagles,—and tall trees,--and Indians?” demanded 
another. - 

“ You passed the celebrated Ridge-road.”—said Ned with a 
hesitating accent, something between the modesty of an observa- 
tion and the freedom of a question. 

“ Were you not terrified to death for fear of highwaymenr’’ 
lisped Eliza. 

“ Highwaymen!” ejaculated Ned in a somewhat bolder tone of 
contempt. 

“ Yes,—I can relate one adventure of a highwayman” replied 
the visiter, in a demure voice, accompanied with a glance of her 
merry eyes to her father, which he answered with a corres- 
ponding smile, that prepared us for some tale of at least 
bloodless peril. Then drawing herself up with a pretty air 
of importance, as that of one who has something to tell, she 
changed her colloquial phraseology for a more dignified manner, 
and commenced her relation. “To prepare you for the event I 
am about to recount, and to answer in some degree the inquiries 
of my younger auditors, | must take up my narrative with the 
earlier occurrences of that day, and describe to you how m 
reasoning faculties were overwhelmed and absorbed by the pro- 
found emotions that crowded on me, while my excited imagina- 
tion was still revelling in the splendours of the scene I batt just 
viewed for the last time;—for the last time, I had stood before 
Nature’s sublimest spectacle! for the last time, had felt all that 
glory of refracted light, and everlasting sound, and infinity of 
motien, to which the whole world can scarcely afford a parallel! 
But I will forbear, and merely observe that we left Whitney’s, 
on the American side of the Niagara, at an early hour to com- 
mence our homeward journey. Our view of the river was at first 
entirely obstructed by trees; but after driving some little distance, 
on looking back through a vista which suddenly presented itself, 
we had a last glimpse of the fall which was of matchless beauty. 
We saw only a vapoury curtain of resplendent brightness, 
for its termination at either shore was veiled by the intervening 
masses of heavy and luxuriant foliage. The effect of the scene 
was astonishingly heightened by this partial concealment, as it 
furnished by this incertitude a wider scope for the reveries of im- 
agination.” 

“Enchanting!” exclaimed Eliza with a flourish of her hands, 
and a sentimental roll of her eyes toward the ceiling of the room. 
Miss Roscourt, not heeding this interruption, continued her nar- 
ration. 


“ About four miles from the Fall the road suddenly approaches 
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near the river cliffs, and a view of its windings through the per- 
pendicular and gigantic rocks is opened to the eye. Here we 
alighted from the carriage, and crossing a fence at the roadside, 
we stood upon a broad level platform of rock which crowns the 
battlements that frown in terrifick majesty over a chasm bearing 
the name of ‘ The Devil’s Den,’ This enn is open to the torrent 
that sweeps by, on one side; the rocks, which tower three hundred 
feet above it, enclose it on every other. A traditionary legend 
adds to the wild horror of this spot—for here, as the story runs, 
during the old French war, a party of traders, who were travelling 
with their loaded ox-wagons along the ancient portage around 
the Fall, were captured by a band of savages, and Frenchmen 
more savage than they; and the poor wretches were driven by 
this ruffian gang headlong down this tremendous abyss—teams, 
and all!” 

« What! all??? demanded the children, pale with horror. 

« Yes, all were dashed to pieces, save one man —who was pro- 
videntially rescued by falling amidst the branches of a tree 
which grew near the summit of the crags; he lived, to tell the 
story to the British commander at Fort Niagara, and ample ven- 
geance was inflicted on the perpetrators of the murder!--a ven- 
geance as shockiug to humanity as the deed it was intended to 
punish:—a party of the British was despatched against the unsus- 
pecting enemy, and coming upon them by surprise, massacred 
the band, amounting to about seventy Frenchmen and Indians. 
For a short distance, the road we were pursuing continued to 
present a view of the pent up flood, which seemed to roll its huge 
weight in toilsome agony between the rocky cliffs that rose to a 
great height. Lewiston, which we reached soon after, is situated 


just at the base of that vast terrace which terminates the upper 


platform, or summit land; below is the lower plateau, which is a 
broad belt of alluvial formation”? (here the young lady archly 
glanced toward Ned, who, she had already discovered, affected 
such recondite words,) “over which once flowed the waters of 
Lake Ontario. From the verge of this terrace, which is ever 

where very steep and upward of two hundred feet in height, the 
view is very fine. ‘The ‘boundless continuity’ of forest that covers 
the alluvion,” (another significant glance at Ned) “is broken b 

the splendid progress of the Niagara; which is here visible until 
its course is lost in the wide spread waters of the distant lake, 
together with the villages and forts on either shore, and the fer- 
tile farms which surrounded them. At Lewiston we commenced 
a course along the great natural turnpike, or Ridge-read:—we 
were now to leave the storied shores of the magnificent Niagara, 
and I cannot describe to you the depression that stole over me 
as this reflection presented itself to my mind; silently we pursued 
our course along this Ridge, which hes on the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, but about eight or ten miles from it, and extends 
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for seventy-eight miles from the Niagara to the Genessee rivers, 
along the iine of an abrupt limestone ledge which is generally 
about two or three miles seuth of the road.”— 

« What appearance does this ridge present??? demanded my 
brother, who, together with the other seniors of the circle had now 
become an attentive auditor. 

“It is,” she replied, “composed of beach, sand, and pebbles, 
intermixed with small shells; its width varies from about four 
to cight rods; it is elevated from six to ten feet above the low 
swampy grounds on either side; and is finished along its centre 
with a crowning arch (similar té the mode pursued in making 
turnpike roads,) perfectly level and. with all the accuracy of an 
artificial work. ‘There is every reason to suppose that the waters 
of the Ontario Lake once washed the base of that limestone ledge, 
whic!, bounds the alluvial strip of land now lying between it and 
the lake; if so, this ridge may have been a bar formed by the re- 
action, or wndertuw of the waves, which is, I believe, a common 
marine phenomenon. For some distance after we left Lewiston, 
this rich bottons land is partially cleared, and a succession of fine 
farms occur, like smiling Oases in the bosom of the forest: but 
soon the appearance of cultivation became more rare; and a vast 
wood »resented itself, composed of trees of a stupendous growth, 
clustering so thickly upon the ground, that when felled, and lying on 
the earth, it seemed impossible for a person to make his way through 
the cnormous piles of timber with which the land was encumbered. 
Large portions of land were under the operation of clearing as 
we passed; the wood is burned on the soil, and the smoke of these 
fires was seen curling in every direction, and sometimes the heavy 
thundering crash of some gigantic denizen of the soil, denoted 
that the axe-man was then busy at his sylvan warfare. Ata 
small settlement called Cambria we were delayed for some time’ 
endeavoring to procure a conveyance by which the gentlemen of 
our party might be enabled to visit Lockport where the ‘grand 
canal’ ascends the limestone ledge, for the stage-proprietors will 
not permit their carriages to encounter the terrible road that 
leads to that spot.—After overcoming many difficulties, and ex- 
pending much precious time, they succeeded in procuring a stout 
farm-wagon for the purpose. We then proceeded onward - 
through the vast forest until we reached a log cabin, where, at 
my father’s request, I was to remain and await the return of my 
fellow travellers; for, in tenderness to me, he would not permit 
me to accompany them in their fatiguing and perilous expedition. 
There then I stayed, contentedly employing myself, as I was ac- 
customed to do in such intervals, in writing to my dear mother a 
minute detail of the daily occurrences of our jonrney. After I 
had a my task, I strolled around and collected curious 
pebbles for my brothers, and wild flowers to press between the 
leaves of a book for my sisters; until the slanting sunbeams re- 
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minded me of the lateness of the hour, and I reflected with some 
dismay that we had yet to traverse a considerable portion of the 
‘eleven-mile-wood’ before we reached Hartland where we were 
to pass the night. As the sun sank yet lower and lower in the 
sky, I gazed with apprehension and listened with feverish eager- 
neos for the sound of our returning travellers’ wheels. At first 
[ made all reasonable allowance for their slow progress over the 
huge logs that formed their road through the swamp, and for the 
time which they might consume in examining the stupendous work 
they had gone to visit.” 

“Were you not afraid to be all alone in that desolate placer” 
interrupted one of her auditors. 

“ Not in the least for myself” she answered, “but when I heard 
the distant sound of those incessant explosions occasioned by the 
blasting of rocks, which the workmen were then excavating, | trem- 
bled for my father’s safety, nor did the relation of the dreadful 
accidents which were daily occurring among the Workmen, by 
which the good woman of the house attempted to amuse me, tend 
to tranquilize my nerves—indeed, by the time that the travellers 
had returned, I was in a fit state to believe that the visit had 
proved fatal to the whole party. The long level sunbeams were 
still playing over the forest verge, but we had scarcely resumed 
our journey, ere they sloped yet farther and farther upward as the 
burning orb dropped slowly behind its woodland boundary; and 
the dusky hues of twilight gathered around our pathway—-but of 
this twilight, we inhabitants of the south can form no idea, so 
long protracted! so dewy, cool, and fresh!—-this long delicious 
twilight was at that time, however, wrapt in gloom by the deep 
umbrageous forest which almost shut us in from the fair empy- 
rean;—slowly, and as if struggling with the dying day-beams, 
the stars one by one gleamed out above our narrow leafy opening, 
and presently we saw the young moon sailing her silver barque 
athwart the deep blue heaven, and our whole party relapsed into 
silence, as if we had felt ourselves intruders in mute Nature’s 
magnificent sanctuary.—I was on the back seat of the carriage 
beside my father; for, as the lady, I had always the place of honour 
in the ponderous post-coach. The leathern curtain of my corner 
of the carriage rendering the air confined; without communicat- 
ing my wishes on the subject, I was quietly busied in disengaging 
the buttons at the back, when I felt my hand seized roughly from 
without—and at that moment there was a shout of ‘ stop the coach’ 
‘stop the coach’ quickly and loudly vociferated, one of the front 
passengers being at the same time extended for nearly half his 
length from the carriage window on my side,—l had suddenly 
wrenched my hand from the grasp of the unknown assailant, and 
was now crouching in speechless terror close to my father, whilst 
the hue and cry of ‘stop thief, stop thief, a highwayman!” was 
vo ciferatedon all sides, The tumult was universal.——One saw the 
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aggressor flying in one direction, but it was only a flickerin 
moon-beam playing over the morass: Another percived him stand- 
ing partly concealed within the forest, but that proved to be a 
scathed and mossy stump. At length, when we had ascertained 
that the man had really escaped, and the tumult had somewhat 
subsided, we began to question the person who had raised the 
alarm. He had seen, he said, the fellow’s arm just behind ‘ the 
lady’s seat in the very act of unbuckling the baggage, when he 
darted out upon him and caught his arm, but the villain was too 
powerful for him and had escaped his grasp.—I now rallied m 
affrighted wits and spoke. ‘ Perhaps sir, it was my arm you seized; 
for as the alarm began, I felt my hand suddenly grasped, as I 
thought, by the highwayman, but I plucked it away in a moment.’ 
The wide forest echoed with the laugh that now ensued, and the 
valiant thief-taker hung his ‘ diminished head’ in silent shame at 
this ludicrous denouement.’ | 

“Then there was no robber after all!’ exclaimed the children 
in voices of disappointment, as our laughter at this unexpected 
conclusion had somewhat subsided, “ and you reached the end of 
of your day’s journey in safety!” 

“ Yes; inglorious as the confession is, we reached our place of 
destination in safety. And in all | 


‘¢ My wanderings round this world of care’ 


this was the most banditti-like adventure I have ever met with.” 
R. E. 


—-—— eee 


KIDDY WINKLE HISTORY.—NO. II. 


“ We must ascertain what has become of our poor friend,” said 
Mr. Smallglebe to his companions, as they passed the threshold 
of the Nag’s Head. The proposal was cordially assented to, and 
they directed their steps towards Mr. Slenderstave’s domicile. 
“I fear his loss is very great,” said Mr. Littlesight. “ Perhaps his 
half year’s interest,” grumbled Dr. Manydraught. “ His money 
is in the funds,” observed Mr. Ailoften, “and it will be well if 
the wench have not got his securities.” “Hope the best, hope 
the best,”? said Mr. Smallglebe, somewhat testily; the allusion to 
the theft was almost more than he could bear. 

After solemnly splashing through the mire of Catwallop Lane, 
the party reached the door of Mrs, Judy Mugg, dealer in straw 
bonnets, in whose dwelling the poet occupied apartments. Mr. 
Slenderstave had gone to bed dreadfully ill—in agonies; Mrs. 
Mugg said this, and her countenance amply confirmed it. “ Per- 
haps he needs spiritual consolation,” said Mr. Smallglebe. “ He 
undoubtedly wants medical assistance,” said Dr. anydrangt 
“JT am sure he must,” replied Mrs. Mugg; «I will ask him.” She 
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flew up stairs, and then flew down again with the information, 
that Mr. Slenderstave was somewhat more composed, but could 


~ not be seen or spoken to on any consideration. The gentlemen 


then separated in sadness, and each sought his own pillow. 

The particulars of Mr. Slenderstave’s loss must now be detail- 
ed. It may be easily supposed that such a man, a poet, a novel- 
ist, and a person of fashion, was a worshipper of the fair sex; that 
he could not exist in this miserable world without having a god- 
dess to adore, and a furious passion to struggle with. The first 
thing that Mr. Slenderstave thought of, after getting his shop 
fairly opened, was to find out some delicious creature to make 
love to. He was by no means irresistible to the fair of Kiddy- 
winkle. He ogled here, and sighed there, and sent a tender bil- 
let to this place, and made an oral declaration in that place, and 
was rejected and scorned everywhere. If his various fallings in 
love had been matters of reality instead of imagination; if he could 
‘yoeept have loved anything but his own self, Mr. Slenderstave’s 

eart would have been broken at least a dozen times in the single 
year in which he carried on business. But although he fancied 
his love to be boundless, and the tortures which its want of suc- 
cess inflicted to be such as no mortal had endured before him, it 
was mere selfishness throughout, and he ate heartily, slept sound- 
ly, and enjoyed his usual health, amidst his manifold rejections. 

e speedily ran round the narrow circle of the beauties of Kid- 
dywinkle and then he was in despair; he next formed for himself 
an ideal Laura, and contented himself with worshipping her in 
the newspapers under the signature of Petrarch, and with gallant- 
ing, and making indirect, but, alas! unsuccessful advances, to the 
obdurate fair ones who had already refused him. Report stated 
that he occasionally flirted, and with much success, with Mrs. 
Mugg, but it can scarcely be credited. ‘That he was duly quali- 
fied for making an easy conquest of her cannot be doubted; but 
then she was seven years older than himself—she was somewhat 
lame, and marvellously ill shapen—she was horribly pitted with 
the small-pox, had lost an eye from the same disorder, and would 
have been exceedingly ugly if the small-pox had never touched 
her; and she was moreover the relict of a shoemaker. Mr. Slen- 
derstave had taste and gentility, and therefore it cannot be be- 
lieved that he would look at Mrs. Mugg. What will not slander 
say, particularly in small societies! 

Mr. Slenderstave went on in this way for five years, and then 
Mr. Littlesight came to reside in Kiddywinkle. Of the latter 
gentleman’s five children, all were settled in the world except 
Miss Margaret, his eldest daughter. It was an unfortunate mat- 
ter for this fair creature, that she was the first-born. Mr. and 
Mrs. Littlesight, for many years after they were married, in truth, 
until they got the world fairly under their feet, were remarkably 
plain, thrifty, plodding peiple. The husband rose with his ser- 
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vants, frequently worked as laboriously as any of them, and ex- 
pended nothing that necessity did not wring from him. The wife 
closely copied his example. Miss Peggy, or Peg, as she was then 
called, in consequence, after picking up a green. of knitting, 
sewing, reading, and writing, was put to all the drudgery which a 
farm-house provides in such profusion. She washed tables and 
floors, stood at the wash-tub, milked the cows, foddered them in 
winter when the boys were at plough, made hay in hay-time, as- 
sisted the reapers in harvest, and, in fact, toiled at everything 
that falls to the lot of the female servants of farmers. This con- 
tinued until she was sixteen years of age. Her parents then, 
upon examining their affairs, found that, independently of an ex- 
cellent stock and crop, and a farm that enabled them to save three 
hundred per annum, they had three thousand pounds out at inte- 
rest, and, in consequence, they determined to adopt a new sys- 
tem. They first forsook the kitchen-table and fire-side, and be- 
took themselves to the parlour; then Mrs. Littlesight ventured 
upon a straw bonnet and a’sarsenet gown; then she hired two 
maids instead of one, ceased to labour in the kitchen without her 
gown, and, in fact, to labour in it at all, save to weigh her butter, 
count her eggs, inspect her infant poultry, and scold the girls for 
about three hours per day; then Mr. Littlesight found that work 
did not agree with him, abandoned it, bought a superfine coat, ex- 
changed his wool hat for a beaver one, sported a white neck-cloth 
on Sundays, and mounted a half-bred ride-horse, decorated with 
a new saddle and bridle; and then it was determined that Miss 
Peggy should go for twelve months to a boarding-school. Miss 
Pegey’s toil had agreed excessively well with her health, but it 
had contributed in no degree to fit her for the place to which she 
was now destined. She was tall; her mien and frame displayed 
the spirit and strength of the amazon, and she was vulgar, un- 
couth, awkward, slow and stupid, as any female, old or young, in 
the county. ‘To the boarding-school she went, where she gave to 
the governess immense trouble, excited prodigious merriment 
among the other pupils, whom she moved amidst like a giantess 
among pigmies, and learned to read novels, sigh for sweethearts, 
lisp after the fashion of Cockaigne, shudder at the horrid vulgar- 
ity of country people, and fall passionately in love with all kinds 
of extravagant finery. Beyond this, she profited but little. Af- 
ter leaving the boarding-school she had a few offers, but they were 
from homely, vulgar farmers, therefore they would not do. Miss 
Littlesight could think of nothing but a gentleman, and no gen- 
tleman could be brought to think of Miss Littlesight. Her gen- 
tility sat upon her, exactly as a West-end barber’s costume and 
“head of hair? would sit upon a brawny Irish labourer, and 
even the “profane vulgar” saw that it was a misfit altogether. 
Her two sisters were luckily mere children when the parents 
changed their system; they escaped toil, were sent to the board- 
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ing-school at an early age, continued there long enough to become, 
in some measure, fine ladies in reality, captivated two drapers’ 
shopmen before they left it, and married as soon as they were 
marriageable; but poor Miss Peggy rewained a spinster. 

When Mr. Littlesight removed to Kiddywinkle his daughter 
was about thirty-two. The change, from severe labour to none at 
all, had blown her out wosheifulty in thickness, and her girt, in 
certain parts, would not have been very much less than her altitude. 
Her face was, however, what the ploughmen call “a pretty an;” it 
was circular, the features were good, the expression was sweet, 
the cheeks were immoderately puffed up, and their colour was 
the deepest that ever ravished on the cheeks of milkmaid. Then 
her dress—heavens! what silks and laces—what bonnets and pe- 
lisses—what exquisite shapes and dazzling colours! It was an 
ecstatic sight to see her sailing, as majestically as her heavy gait 
would permit, to church on the Sabbath. The arrival of a new 
young lady at Kiddywinkle was a matter of intense interest to 
Mr. Slenderstave. He ogled, and she ogled again; he heard that 
she had been inquiring who the “ fine young gentleman” was who 
sat in a certain pew, and he was in raptures. He got introduced, 
Miss Littlesight was all kindness, and he felt assured that he had 
made a couguest. ‘The moment for making a declaration arrived, 
and this, past experience told him, was an awful affair. Mr. Slen- 
derstave, however, hit upon a happy expedient; he took an oppor- 
tunity, when they were alone, to draw the County Herald from 
his pocket, put it into Miss Littlesight’s hands, and directed her 
attention to certain verses which graced the first column of the 
last page. She examined them with great attention, and behold! 
they were addressed to Miss M L, of K They 
told Miss M L that she was a seraph who had set the 
world on fire, and that the writer was smit, wounded, chained, 
heart-broken, actually dying for her; and they bore the signature 
of Petrarch. Here was a discovery! The elegant and refined Mr. 
Slenderstave—the fashionable and learned Mr. Slenderstave—the 
fine author—the actual Petrarch of Kiddywinkle was in love, and 
with her, Miss Littlesight! It was almost too much for nature. Her 
face burned, her heart beat and rose to her mouth, she gasped, and 
really feared she should choke. At length, after reading the 
verses eight times, she ventured to glance at the silent Mr. Slen- 
derstave,and lo! he was supporting himself against the wall, sha- 
king like a man in the ague, and exhibiting a face almost terrify- 
ing. She smiled tenderly;—he strode majestically across the 
room, dropped, in the most dignified manner, on his knees at her 
feet, seised ber hand, and then—the pen of an angel could scarce- 
ly describe what followed! The attitudes—the novel and sub- 
lime language—the rhapsodies—the ecstasies—ye powers! they 
surpassed all attempt at description. Suffice it to say, that Miss 











Littlesight and Mr. Slenderstave, without ioss of time, swore, by 
every thing above and below, to adore each other to eternity. 
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This may all appear very ridiculous. Of the few everlasting to- 
pics of laughter which this world of tears contains, the passion, 
and adventures, and sufferings, and joys of lovers, form almost the 
most prominent one. As soon as men and women escape from 
the raptures of successful, and the agonies of despairing, love, 
their first care is to make a jest of those who are enthralled by 
either. The youth whose peace is blasted and whose reason tot- 
ters—the fair one whose heart is cleft, and who is sinking into an 
untinely grave—from attachment that may not hope, are perhaps 
regarded with compassion; but still the compassion is profusely 
tempered with ridicule. This might be overlooked in the animal 
portion of mankind, which, I regret to say, seems to be greatly on 
the increase, but, when it extends farther, it is not to be endured. 
I should be loth to place at my table the person who could turn 
into mockery one off the most striking distinctions between man 
and brute—the chief source of human happiness—the passion 
which shuns the worst hearts, and blazes the most intensely in 
the best—and the leading instrument of civilization and bond of 
union of society. I say this to shield my lovers from derision. 
If, after all, it should be thought that Mr. Slenderstave and Miss 
Littlesight ought to be excepted—that their loves form fair ob- 
jects of joke and merriment—I cannot help it: the blame will not 
burthen my shoulders—I have entered my protest—I have done 
my duty. 

The eae of these refined persons took the usual course. 
The parents, on being consulted, protested that they should not 
marry or love each other on any consideration whatever. Mr. Lit- 
tlesight in a mighty rage declared, that if his daughter had fallen 
in love with a Tanah lad without even a copper in his pocket, he 
might have yielded—there would have been some dignity, some- 
thing English about such a lover;—but such an outlandish jacka- 
napes as Mr. Slenderstave, who wasa Jacobin rascal into the bar- 
gain—such aman should never have a child of his, while he had 
breath to prevent it. Mrs. Littlesight, who was a masculine, fi- 
ery person,—a woman of vulgar ideas and language, and who had 
an immense experience in vituperation—vowed she would break 
the spindle shanks of Mr. Slenderstave, if she ever caught him 
with her daughter. This, of course, rendered the attachment un- 
conquerable. Miss Peggy bribed the servant, and, by her instru- 
mentality, smuggled the poet about three times a-week into the 
kitchen, where she had transient tastes of his bewitching society. 
This did not last long. Ona certain evening Mrs. Littlesight 
suddenly remarked that her daughter was absent; she made the 
house ring with the cry of « Peggy,” but nothing answered; she 
searched all the upper stories, but no one could be found, save the 
servant in the garret, who declared, that she could give no account 
of Miss Littlseight, and she then descended into the kitchen. No 
one could be seen, and she was on the point of returning, when she 
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thought she heard a noise in the coal-hole. She listened, and 
presently a suppressed |cough was clearly distinguishable. Mercy 
on us! thought Mrs. Littlesight,—here are thieves in the house! 
and seizing the besom, she boldly advanced to the place that 
emitted the fatal noise. On opening the coal-hole’s door, and ga- 
zing round with all due caution, what, alas! should she discover, 
but Mr. Slenderstave and Miss Littlesight huddled up in the far- 
thest corner? If I had not pledged myself to speak the truth, no 
consideration upon earth should induce me to reveal what fol- 
lowed. To cry “ Ye villain ye!” place the candle upon the floor, 
and grasp the besom with both hands, was, with Mrs. Littlesight, 
the work of a moment. Mr. Slenderstave made a nimble dart, 
with the view of flying past her, he received a furious blow on the 
ribs and darted back again. Five times did he repeat this manceu- 
vre, and as often was he thumped back by the merciless blows of 
his enraged enemy. Had he been assaulted in the midst of the 
kitchen, escape would have been easy; but to be pent up in a con- 
fined coal-hole, whose only point of egress was commanded by an 
irresistible foe—it was horrible. His ribs began to suffer dread- 
fully from the application of the besom—the ill-starred weapon 
had once come chuck in his face, and, besides endangering his 
eyes had damaged his cheeks, and made his cravat the colour of 
the coal-heap—he saw that it was impossible for him to cut a pas- 
sage through the enemy, therefore he contented himself with tak- 
ing up a defensive amy against the farthest wall, and fighting 
the besom with his legs, though with poor success—and had it not 
been for the impetuosity of Mrs. Littlesight, there is no knowing 
how many hours, or even days, he might have been kept in this 
perilous situation. When he would no longer come forward to 
receive the blows, his foe rushed into the coal-hole to reach him. 
This was the critical moment. He flew like lightning through 
the door, then flew like lightning through the kitchen door, and 
then was seen no more by Mrs. Littlesight. The besom was next 
applied with great success to the back of Miss Peggy, as she 
scampered up stairs to lock herself up in her chamber. 

As a faithful historian, it is my duty to say, that Mrs. Little- 
sight positively declared to her neighbours, that he cried out 
murder! and wept like a child all the time she was threshing him. 
It is incredible and must be regarded by every one asa malicious 
falsehood; the more especially, as Mr. Slenderstave denied it in 
toto, and moreover protested, that if she had been a man, he 
would have knocked her down in a twinkling; and in addition, 
would have “called her out,” to the almost certain outlet of her 
brains. 

This was Mr. Slenderstave’s last visit to the kitchen, and of 
course to the coal-hole. Miss Peggy and the servant spread before 
him innumerable temptations to attract him thither once more, 
and declared it to be impossible for the same visitation to befall! 
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him again, but it was unavailing. If his oath was to be believed, 
he loved Miss Littlesight, but loved himself likewise, and there- 
fore he could not think of rushing, even for her, into the jaws of 
destruction. Mr. Slenderstave was for some time, as well he might 
be, grievously enraged. Independently of the bruises and the 
jeopardy, there was the disgrace; and it was no small matter to 
be grinned at by every man, woman, and child, in Kiddywinkle, 
until he scarcely dared to put his head out of doors. At first he 
determined to bring his action of assault and battery, to teach 
the woman that the limbs and lives of the king’s subjects were of 
somewhat more value than she chose to rate them at, but this de- 
termination evaporated in a most awful and pathetic elegy. He, 
however, to the last day of his existence, marvelled how he escap- 
ed being destroyed; and the remembrance of that awful hour 
never visited him without throwing him into a cold sweat, and 
causing his teeth to chatter. 

As Mr. Slenderstave would not be so fool-hardy as to venture 
again within the precincts of Mrs. Littlesight’s dwelling, he saw 
Miss Peggy but seldom. They were however most heroically 
dying for each other. She gave him her miniature, a lock of her 
hair, a silken purse, worked with her own fair hands, and passion- 
ate epistles without number. ‘These he had spread before him on 
that day which the robbery was committed at the Nag’s Head, 
that the sight of them might assist him in the composition of his 
novel. He hastily crammed the miniature and the lock of hair 
into the purse, and then crammed the purse and its contents into 
his waistcoat pocket, as he departed for the little parlour; and 
these precious pledges—more precious to their owner than 
any thing that the world contained, save and except the lovely 
person of Miss Littlesight—which he had again and again sworn 
never to part with, except with life—these precious pledges were 
abstracted by the soft hand of the bewitching beggar girl, together 
with three shillings and sixpence in sterling money! It was a 
loss sufficient to drive any lover to distraction, but more especially 
such a lover as Mr. Slenderstave. 

On the morning after the robbery, all Kiddywinkle was in com- 
motion. At first, it was merely said that Mr. Slenderstave had 
been plundered of five, and Mr. Smallglebe of fifteen, pounds— 
then the loss of the former was raised to forty, and that of the 
latter to one hundred and fifty—then, no doubt from some mis- 
apprehension touching the misfortune that befell the poet’s legs, 
it was asserted that these legs had been broken by the beggar man, 
who had moreover given to Mr. Ailoften a brace of black eyes—- 
then it was stated that the parson, shame to him! had got drunk, 
lost his money at cards, attempted in revenge to take liberties 
with the robber’s wife, and had three ribs broken by the husband 
in consequence—and then it was bandied about as the naked truth, 
that Mr. Slenderstave, having got somewhat mellow and frisky, 
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had tempted the woman into the Inn’s yard, and had been fol- 
lowed by the man, who from jealousy had put a knife into him 
without the least compunction, and that he was then in the last 
agony, Mr. Smallglebe having been praying with, and Dr. Many- 
draught having been physicking him, for the whole night. 

Let me not be suspected of exaggeration, if I make no asseve- 
ration touching the truth of whetst am now relating; 1 should, 
in sooth, regard it as a huge compliment, to be told, that I could 
equal slander in invention; and that I could rival report in ima- 
gining the outrageous and the incredible. 

Mr. Slenderstave, of course, was invisible. His four friends 
had an early meeting to decide on the steps that were-to be taken, 
and the heavy loss of the vicar—his purse contained twenty-five 
pounds—rendered it necessary that these steps should be serious 
ones. Dr. Manydraught opened the discussion: “We must lose no 
time,” said he, “we must have no half measures—the villain 
must be pursued——seized—hanged—gibbeted!—Curse it! sir, if we 
let things like this pass, we shall not be able to sleep on our pil- 
lows without having our throats cut!” 

“It is very just,” said Mr. Littlesight; “things have come to a 
pretty pitch, when one cannot give away a shilling in charity, 
but one’s purse must be taken from one into the bargain!” 

Mr. Smallglebe was in a quandary. He was mightily afflicted 
and irritated by the loss, for, look at it as he would, he could dis- 
cover no justification for the beggars. If they had stood before him 
I firmly believe, in the heat of the moment, he could have felt in 
his heart to give the man a gentle horse-whipping, and the maiden 
a biting reprimand; but the thought of prosecuting—whipping— 
transporting!~—-he knew not how to bear it. The words of the 
Doctor made him tremble. He threw a look at Mr. Ailoften, 
which seemed to say your—opinion? but Mr. Ailoften was silent, 
and he was compelled to speak himself. He, however, resolved 
to keep at a distance from the main point as long as possible. “It 
is,” said he, “an astonishing affair—it seems like a dream—like 
magic—like a thing out of the course of nature. The man seemed 
to be so mild, and civil, and harmless, and well-instructed: then 
the maiden—I protest from her meekness and winning behaviour, 
I could have loved her as a daughter. It appears even yet almost 
impossible that such people could do such an act. We should be 
thankful, my dear friends, that we are placed above temptation. 
What have they not perhaps suffered from want—the unkindness 
of friends—the i 





Dr. Manydraught lost all patience—* My good sir,” he ex- 
claimed, “do not be reading us a sermon, when you ought to be 
giving up the criminals to the instruction of justice. There is 
nothing at all remarkable in a pick-pocket’s having a smooth 
tongue, and meek, sanctified manners. You must to the Justice, 
and take out a warrant immediately.” . 
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« Prosecuting,” said Mr. Smallglebe, in some confusion, “is a 
hard thing—scarcely a just thiog in a member of my profession. 
We should forgive rather than punish.”” This lucky thought re- 
nerved the Vicar.—“ Yes, we dowaa set an example of christian 
forgiveness.—Really one could not have expected it from people 
of such an exceedingly innocent aspect—from such a voung and 
prepossessing female in particular—I never witnessed, and sus- 
pect the world never witnessed, such a thing before.”— 

“Upon my conscience,” cried the Doctor, “the man has lost 
his senses with his purse! Does the Church teach you to disobey 
the direct injunction of the laws—to break down the safeguards 
of society—and to give impunity. to the criminal, that he may per- 
severe in crime, and be placed beyond the reach of reformation?” 

“The Vicar certainly,” observed Mr. Littlesight, with some 
sternness, “ speaks more like an old wife than a scholar: however, 
books will not teach people every thing.” | 

Mr. Smallglebe’s countenance fell.—« If I must prosecute,” he 
stammered, “I must; but what says Mr. Ailoften?” : 

“T have been marvelling,” said Mr. Ailoften, with a sarcastic 
smile, “how it can be possible for philanthropists and liberals to 
speak of instituting prosecutions.” 

Dr. Manydraught’s choler rose ten degrees higher: he, however, 
kept it silent by taking a huge pinch of snuff, although his nose, 
in sucking u the dust, made the room echo. 

oT think, had better not prosecute, after all,” said Mr. Small- 

lebe. ‘ 

a I,”’ continued Mr. Ailoften, “could prosecute in consistency, 
and would prosecute as a duty; but the case is different with those 
who groan over the sorrows of prisoners, and rail against magis- 
trates, jailors, and jails ; and it is more especially different with 
those who defend and eulogize what are called liberal opinions. 
To teach a man to scorn the commands of his God, and to despise 
the laws, and then to punish him for practising the instruction; 
—to become the patrons of thieves and murderers, to call them 
unfortunates, to fight their battles, to deplore their privations, to 
admire their obduracy, to trumpet forth their complaints as the 
marrow of truth, and to defame and labour to excite public hajred 
against those whose legal duty it is to keep them in durance and 
punish them;—to do this, and, by doing it, to lead the ignorant to 
believe, that, if there be danger, there is nothing wrong in imita- 
ting them, and then prosecute them for felony! It is abominable! 
Whatever it may be in law or worldly opinion, it is, in unsophis- 
ticated truth, as heinous a crime as human means could compass, 
No, 0; philanthropists and liberals cannot in conscience prose- 
cute. 

Dr. Manydraught could almost willingly have made a felon of 
himself vy shooting Mr. Ailoften; he, however, restrained his 


wrath as far as possible.—*« By Heaven!” he exclaimed, “it drives 
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one mad to hear you sir,—a man of the world, a man of sense and 
information—speak in this manner.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Mr. Ailoften, with remarkable composure, 
“my words sting—I wish them to do it.—I would, if I could, fill 
the speck that I occupy in my country with pure English feeling. 
[ would strike not merely the instrument, but the hand that fashions 
it—not only the actor but the prompter. I have lived to see a most 
deplorable change take place in the feelings of the uninstructed 
part of my countrymen. I have lived to see the death of their 
enthusiastic loyalty, their horror of guilt, and their pride in virtu- 
ous and honourable conduct; and what is worse, 1 have lived to 
see them disaffected, irreligious, scoffing at moral restraints, and 
boasting of their profligacy. I am nog fool enough to think that this 
change has been produced by chance, and [ am not blind enough 
to be ignorant of what has produced it. It would be indeed mi- 
raculous if the press should preach vice and guilt, and yet make 
no proselytes—if members of Parliament should attack chris- 
tianity and loyalty, and yet not be followed by the multitude—if 
a party, comprehending a large portion of the nation, should un- 
furl the banners of jacobinism, and yet have no success—if the 
UN rE ae should whine and cant over criminals, and yet not 
ead the ignorant to believe that crime is little less than praise- 
worthy. I know that men will learn profligacy very rapidly with- 
out instruction, and, therefore, 1 must know that their proficiency 
will be wonderful under first-rate teachers.” 

“ It is useless replying, it is useless replying,” said the Doctor, 
biting his thumbs. 

“ E will nor prosecute!!”’ said Mr. Smallglebe, with great vehe- 
mence; “ my conscience tells me that my words and actions have 
not tended to lead men to sin; but still it tells me to pardon my 
ignorantfellow-creatures, who are rendered sinners by the snares of 
the great and the knowing. Perhaps these poor beings have been led 
to rob me by being taught to despise the precepts of religion and 
virtue by writers of great talent—Noblemen and legislators!” 

“It is but too probable,” replied Mr. Ailoften; “and still you 
must prosecute. It is your duty asa man and aclergyman. What the 
bible prescribes may be safely performed. Ifthe trebly guilty teach- 
ers cannot be reached, you still must not spare the pupils. There 
will be nothing very painful in the matter; there will be no blood 
shed, and no tortures inflicted. If they be sent to prison, they 
will obtain such exalted and powerful friends, as no degree of 
purity could have obtained them out of it; and, if they do not fare 
better than they have ever previously done, they will at least fare 
better than half the innocent labourers in the country. Then, as 
to the punishment—transportation—gratuitous conveyance to join 
a tribe of gentlemen and ladies!””»— 

Mr. Smallglebe groaned deeply.—* You must then, he respond- 
ed, ina tone which could ons be heard, “accompany me te 
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the Justice.” He sat a few moments absorbed in thought, then 
suddenly exciaimed; “ But our friend Slenderstave was robbed 
likewise—if he refuse to prosecute, if he will forgive the wrong, 
I can do no less. . He shall not outdo me in christian charity; Pa 
therefore, I will not stir a step until I knew his determination.” 
The recollection of this matter, this discevery of a chance for 
escape, quite delighted the worthy Vicar. 

Dr. Manydraught departed forthwith, to make himself acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Slenderstave’s intention. Although the pastor’s heart 
was all kindness and benevolence, it is by no means certain that 
he did not secretly wish that the man of verse might be confined 
to his bed by illness for at least three days, in order that the rob- 
bers might be enabled to elude pursuit. Mr. Slenderstave was a 
liberal—a person who sneered prodigiously at religion, and par- 
sons, and laws, and restraints—a gentleman who saw merit, rather 
than evil, in vice and licentiousness; and who, moreover, grieved 
lustily over the miseries of prison inmates, and the barbarity of 
their tyrants; yet Mr. Slenderstave actually swore to Dr. Many- 
draught, that he would flay, rack, and hang, if possible the wretch- 
es, by whom he had been robbed. He sprung eut of bed and dres- 
sed himself with alacrity truly wonderful in a person labour- 
ng under so much anguish, and, in a few moments, stood at the 
side of Mr. Smaliglebe in readiness to preceed to a magistrate, te 
the infinite consternation and sorrow of the Vicar. Mr. Small- 
glebe was now left without excuse, and the party proceeded to a 
Justice of the Peace, obtained a warrant, and put it into the hands 
of ‘iommy Temple, tailor and constable of the parish, with the 
promise of a reward of five guineas, if he succeeded in capturing 
the offenders. 

Notwithstanding the name of Tommy Temple, there was noth- 
ing very magnificent in his person. He was tall, slender, and ill- 
looking; he was never suspected being over-courageous: and he 
was wholly inexperienced in those conflicts which usually attend 
the caption of desperate reprobates. Occasionally, there was a 
fray between al St men at some alehouse or other, which he 
was called upon to appease—or two labourers’ wives quarreled, 
fought, and then got warrants against each other, which he had to 
execute; but these constituted the most dangerous of his duties. 
In truth, he was so seldom employed in his public capacity, that 
his post was well nigh a sinecure. Tommy perceived that the 
business which was now put into his hands wan periochy different 
from any that he had ever previously been called upon to execute, 
and that it involved much peril; he therefore called upon the de- 
puty-constable, Neddy Blossom, wheelwright, joiner, and cabinet- 
maker, a square-built, downright kind ef person, to accompany 
him. ‘Tommy would willingly have taken four or five men more, 
but the gentiemen ridiculed the idea, that two men would not be 
an overmatch for a man and a weman; and he bethought himself, 
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that if the five guineas were divided among more than twe per- 
sons, the shares would scarcely be worth taking, He therefore 
rapidly slipped on his Sabbath habiliments,—his best great-coat, 
his new jockey-boots, his white neckcloth, with a chocolate one 
neatly tied over it; while Neddy merely drew on a pair of huge 
jack-boots: and they departed in the stage-coach, in the direc- 
tion which it was supposed the robbers had taken, Tommy dis- 
playing the symbol of office in his hand—a staff about four feet 
in length, and an inch and half in diameter, having sundry golden 
letters at its upper end, indicative of its exalted uses, and the 
name of the venerable place to which it belonged. Neddy was 
only armed with a huge oaken towel, which bore no tokens of 
official dignity. 

After the coach had travelled about twelve miles, it stopped at 
a small public-house to change horses. Tommy, bearing the staff 
before him, and duly followed by Neddy, stalked into the parlour, 
called for a tankard of ale, and interrogated the landlord touchin 
the people who had called at his house in the preceding twelve 
hours. 

“ Haa!—What!’* said mine host, winking, “you’re efther sum- 
mat!—Weel, hang ail rogues, say I.—An audish fellow an’ a 
young lass called us up at twelve yesterneet. They gat thersens 
middlin drunk, an’ they at it aghene this mornin. ‘They’ve 
nobbat just left us I changed this faave pound bill for ’em.” 

Tommy received the note with due dignity, examined it, and 
behold it displayed certain marks which proved it to be one of 
those that had been stolen from Mr. Smallglebe, “Gad rot ye!” 
he exclaimed, “you lanlauds arn’t a haupenny betther than thieves. 
Why didn’t ye stop ’emr A jackass wud ha’ knawn ’at the 
hadn’t getten the money honestly.—I’ve a right goad maand to tak 
ye up.” 

Temi flourished his staff, and seemed highly vexed; Neddy 
bristled up to his back, and looked savage; and the landlord step- 
pe! backward a couple of paces, and was quite chop-fallen. 

The constable relented, extended the tankard to the starin 
host, and, in a milder tone, desired him to say what route the 
robbers had taken. The latter, after taking a long draught, re- 
plied, “« They’re gheane forward, nut faave minuets sen. They 
were hauf drunk; an’, if ye run, you’re seer to owertak ’em.” 

Tommy whipped off the tankard, paid the value, and set off on 
foot at full speed; pened running after him with all his might at 
the distance of five yards, which, from the weight of the jack- 
boots, was speedily increased to fifty. 

After passing with incredible swiftness over several hundred 


* My readers will here recognize the Yorkshire dialect. I fear that 
they will scarcely get the true sound of the words, notwithstanding the 
pains that [ have taken in spelling them: the Cockney pronunciation is so 
horrible, and its ravages have been spread so widely . 
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yards of the road, the wind of the constable in chief began to fail; 
and upon glancing over his shoulder, he perceived that he was in 
imminent danger of losing sight of his deputy. He moreover be- 
thought himself, that if they came up with the, pickpockets, a 
battle would be inevitable, and that therefore it was necessary 
to arrange a scheme of operations. Moved by these things he 
made a dlead stop until Neddy reached him, and then they pro- 
ceeded at a more reasonable pace. 

“Ye’re heavy heeled te-day, Neddy,” said the constable with 
much importance, “but it’s nobbat some odd ans ’at can touch me 
at runnin’ when I lig mysen out.—We’re sumbody te-day,— 
we’re e grand saavice,—we’re likenesses of his Majesty.” 

“Laud bliss me!’ exclaimed the astonished Neddy, who could 
not conceive how this could be. 

“Yis, yis,” responded ‘lommy, in the same pompous tone, “ it’s 
true eneauf. That is, Ise the King’s rippyhentive: this means, 
Neddy, ’at Ise in a way King George. Noo, you’re maa deppaty, 
—maa aavant;-—Seah, you’re his Majesty saavant.” 

“It’s varra clear,” replied Neddy, tossing up his head, and 
stalking through the mud with as much mock dignity as the tra- 
gedy king displays in his march across the stage of the theatre. 

“Nuvo, Neddy,” continued the constable in a more winning 
tone, “we'd bether cum to a sattlin about this faave guineas. 
Noo, Ise king—you’re saavant. I pay all damages; if parish pay 
me again weel—-if nut I lose it. ie 1 nobbat be fair, an’ I seer 
sic a reasonable man as yoursen, Neddy, ‘ill awn it, ’at I sud ha’ 
fower guineas, an’ you yan.” 

“Then Ise back agheane,” said Neddy; and he wheeled about 
to verify his answer. 

“Hang ye, ye greedy taistril!”” replied Tommy, in deep vexa- 
tion, “then Dll gie ye thotty shillings.” 

“ Oaf, oaf,” answered the obstinate deputy: “I’ll be dashed if 
I gan another step for less ’an oaf. If ony beanes be broken, ony 
een be knocked out, [ runs seame risk as yoursen, an’ I’ll have 
seame pay.” 

The mortified chief was compelled to consent; after a few mo- 
ments of sullen silence, he proceeded—“<Tawkin 0’ brokken 
beanes an’ that, we’re efther a parlous bizness. I’ve read id pa- 
pers ’at those pickpockits are terrable dags; they stab cunstubbles 
--shut them—rip em open. It'll be weel, Nddey, if we get yam 
ony mair alaave.” 

“Dang ye,” said Neddy, “ you desaave your hean thumpin, for 
nut tellin me this afore we staatit. If I’d knawn, I wadn’t ha’ 
storr’d a feate frea Kiddywinkle. However, Ise ne wase yit; an’ 
Pll yam agheane.” 

“You may be ashamm’d o’ yoursen te speake it,”? answered 
the constable in great choler. 

“ Why noo,” rejoined the deputy, “suppose this greate fella 
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"at we’re seekin sud paal hoot a pistil an’ shut ye, or sud ram 
a knife inte your guts, or sud _ your skull wiv a waakin stick, 
or sud toss ye intiv a dike an’ drownd ye, or”’ 

“Hod your noise!’’ cried the constable, who was shivering from 
head to foot. He had dilated on the danger of Neddy, more to 
deliver himself of a boast, than from thinking seriously of its ex- 
istence; or, at any rate, he did not then dream of any one suffer- 
ing but his deputy; but when the latter not only actually assumed 
it to be possible for him to be slain, but enumerated the various 
modes in which he might be put to death, it was more than the 
courage of man could bear, “I think as you say,” he proceeded, 
after an inordinately long fit of silent trembling, “it’s best te ton 
back—there’ll be lattle sense e been sent tid worms afore yan’s 
taame for fifty shillins.” 

« You tawk like a waase man,” responded eeey: The con- 
stable and his deputy turned fairly round, and directed their 
steps towards Kiddywinkle. 

After proceeding about fifty yards, Tommy Temple again broke 
silence. “ We’re tossin,” said he, with a groan, “faave guineas 
awa as if it was muck.”—* It’s varra true,” solemnly responded 
Neddy Blossom.—*“ An’ mebbe,” continued Tommy, “thas pick- 
pockits wad ha’ gien thersens up at seet of us.”—“It’s varra pos- 
sable,” replied Neddy.—-“ An’ if nut,” proceeded the former, 
“what’s an awd fellow an’ a young haram-scaram lass? if we 
couldn’t maister ’em, we owt te be skinn’d wick.’-—“ It wad be a 
bonnin sham,” answered the latter, “if yan on us wasn’t ower 
monny for *em.”--“ then lJet’s efther them agheane,” said the 
constable triumphantly.—* Ise willin, as you seame te wish it,” 
rejoined the deputy with much animation. 

The two peace officers suddenly whisked round, and once more 
swiftly travelled in pursuit of the robbers. The road was full of 
turns, so that they could seldom command a view of more of it 
than a few hundred yards. They paced along for half an hour, 
and still the olctapiadlaaita were not overtaken; this seemed to in- 
crease their courage marvellously, and Neddy even volunteered a 
song respecting the capture of a highwayman, and got through it 
very creditably. At length, upon turning one of the angles of the 
road, they discovered a man and a woman not a hundred yards 
before them. Both suddenly and involuntarily halted. Neddy’s 
legs rebelliously carried him five steps backward before he could 
assume sufficient self-command to render himself motionless. 
Tommy looked at Neddy, and peceived that his face was white 
as a sheet;—Neddy looked at Tommy, and saw that his visage 
resembled in colour the inside of an old-milk cheese. 

“ We'll keep gangin, however,” said Tommy Temple, “if we 
deant like their Touk we weant meddle wiv ’em—they can’t tell 
"at we’re cunstubbles, if we keep wer awn seacrit.””—* Yis,” an- 
swered Neddy Blossom, “bud they wud want to rob us for all 
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that.” The constable thought this hint deserving of some deli- 
beration; however, it was finally determined; that they should 
proceed—that Tommy should conceal his staff, and that if upon 
coming up with the couple, there should be any thing awful in their 
appearance or demeanour, they should not be molested on any 
consideration. 

The travellers were soon reached, and they proved to be a de- 
crepit old village labourer and his wife. Our officers threw the 
salutation—“ A nice motherate day, gude foaks,” passed them, 
and then their courage not only returned, but seemed to blaze 
more fiercely than ever. After walking at a great rate for half 
an hour longer, they found their strength begin to flag, and the 
calls of hunger to be somewhat pressing. “I’ve some keak an’ ba- 
con e me pocket,” said Tommy, “let’s gan aback o’ that haystack, 
an’ hev a laatle rist.”” The haystack stood just behind a towering 
thorn hedge, which ran along the side of the road, and a large 
gate offered an easy passage to it. The gate was opened, our 
oflicers approached the haystack, and lo! under its side, lay a man 
fast asleep, and, under its end, lay a young woman fast aslee 
likewise. The constable in chief silently slipped on his spectacles 
—drew forth his written description—examined the slumberers 
most attentively—was overwhelmed with proofs—and whispered 
to the deputy with a look of horror, “ [t’s them!” 

The officers retreated about twenty yards to hold a council of 
war, taking care, however, in the meantime, to retain the com- 
mand of the gate. On examining the landscape to see if help 
could be had should it be needed, five or six men and boys were 
perceived plowing in a field almost within call. This was a 
most inspiriting circumstance. “If we could get weel astraade on 
em afore they wakken,” sai@™#™Tommy, “we could knock their 
brains out if they meade owt t®& deah.”—« If they were o’ their 
legs,” replied Neddy, “I wadn’t meddle wiv ’em for a thoosan 
pund, frae fear o’ pistils; but as it is, we can’t weel be owerset.” 
— Then we'll at ’em,” said Tommy fiercely.—*« Varra weel,” 
answered Neddy, with much firmness.—*You tak t’ man, an’ I 
tak t? woman,” said the former-—* I’ll be shot fost,” rejoined the 
latter, “Ise nobbat t’ saavant, and I'll o’ercome t’? woman.”—* I 
auther ye, ye stupid leatherheade!” said the constable, holding the 
staff of office across his eyes,—“d'’ye knaw whea’s maistherr”— 
“Say ne mair,” answered the deputy, “if it mun be seah, it mun.” 
They placed themselves in due order, and marched to the at- 
tack; the commander taking the direction of the end of the stack, 
and his assistant that of its side. 

The frequent visits of carts to take away portions of the hay, 
had converted the turf for many yards round the stack, into mire 
six inches deep. ur officers waded through this mire as silently 
as possible, but nevertheless they made sufficient noise to awaken 
their prey, when they were within a few paces efit. ‘The man 
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and woman suddenly sprung upon their feet, and were amazed te 
behold two men approaching them with staves upraised as if to 
beat out their brains, Their rising greatly deranged the plan of 
operations of their foes, who halted and stood for a moment on 
the defensive. “I auther ye,” cried Tommy, flourishing his staff, 
and using the most terrifying tone possible, “ I auther ye, in king 
neame, te souenther—to gie yoursens up tiv us, twea of his majes- 
ty’s cunstubbles, for thievin, ye beggally villans!—If ye deant sit 
doon this minnit, for us to tie your hans behint ye, and tak ye tiv 
ajustice ’at ye may be hang’d, we’ll brek all the beanes e yourskin!” 
—< Go to hell,” replied the fellow with a grin, “if you dare to 
touch either of us, bil knock out your top lights!” He threw his 
arms across and shewed fight, while the girl made a similar speech, 
and imitated his motions. 

Notwithstanding what Neddy Blossom had said he was not at 
hearta coward. He thought nothing of a battle with a country- 
man like himself; but he had never seen a pickpocket by profes- 
sion, and from the tales that he had heard, he believed such a 
thing to be a monster, armed with all kinds of deadly weapons, 
and invincible. He saw that the fellow was but a man, his careful 
glances could discover nothing like a pistol. or any other weapon, 
and he plucked up his courage. “ Nay then,” he spoke, “ if ye be 
in fo’ ’t, here’s at ye;—dang me, if I can’t be ower monny fo’ sike 
a taler lewkin beggar as you!”—-This speech greatly comforted 
the heart of the constable, who thought that, if relieved from the 
hostilities of the man, he could not fail of an easy victory over 
the girl. Neddy reared his towel and boldly adv..nced, while the 
man stood motionless in an attitude of defence; but lo! just as he 
was going to strike, the fellow darted upon him like lightning 
gave him such a blow between eyes, as made him for some 
moments uncertain whether the¥ were in or out, and disarmed 
him. Neddy, however, was not yet conquered. He rushed at 
his foe, who in his turn was giving motion to the towel, dealt him 
such a stroke on the body as made his whole bowels cry out for 
mercy, and then brought him to the ground by a huge hit on the 
right eye. Neddy got astride of his prostrate enemy, shook his 
fists in his face, and was told that the fellow would have “no 
more.” 

During this terrible conflict the constable and the girl were not 
idle; they in fact commenced operations, precisely when the de- 
puty and the pickpocket commenced them. ‘Tommy Temple was 
a person of some sagacity—a man fond of a whole and an un- 
bruised skin—and he at first had recourse to stratagem. ‘“ Cum 
—cum, maa hunny,” said he, with a seductive smile, “let’s ha, ne 
nonsense—thou’s se pratty it wad gan te my heart te deah th’ 
a mischief:—Be a good lass an’ gan’ wie me quietly, an’ upon 
wod of a cunstubble thou sall be ne wanse fo’ *t.—I’ll be bun te 
say ’at Justice “ll set th’ free, an’ mebbe tak a fancy te th’ into 
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bargain.”—“ Hold your b—- gab, ye old ugly jackanapes!” replied 
the girl, shaking her little clenched fist at him,—*‘ touch me if 
you dare!—If ye do—if ye do—I’ll give your old bread-basket 
what will serve it instead of provisions for a fortnight!”—The 
constable was foiled in his tactics, called nicknames, and braved, 
all in the same breath, and this completely overpowered both his 
temper and his fears. He started forward in a grievous fury to 
knock herdown. There was something so irresistibly ludicrous 
in his thin white face when he was im a rage, that the girl burst 
into loud laughter as he approached her; Tommy could not for 
his life conceive what she was laughing at, but he was nevertheless 
assured that it was not from fear, and it rendered him still more 
furious. She set off at full speed round the haystack, and he 
set off at full speed after her. After encircling it four times, she 
suddenly stopped behind one of the corners, and as Tommy came 
flying round with all sail set, expecting that she was at least ten 
yards before him on the other side, she gave him such a terrible 
smack on the eye, as made him cry out “Oh!” as loudly as if he 
had been shot. The female sprung forward again, with the inten- 
tion of making a few more circuits round the stack, but reo 
him groan bitterly, and seeing him stand with his hands clappe 
upen his eye, she flew at him again, seized the end of his staff 
with one hand, and now pommelled him on the ribs, and then 
scratched his face with the other. The constable finding himself 
thus savagely dealt with, began to kick her with all his might, 
whereupon she caught one of his legs, gave it a jerk a and then’ 
—Gracious powers! there was then seen Tommy Temple the 
tailor, habited in his Sabbath garments, his new great-coat, beaver 
little the worse for wear. and white neckcloth, with a chocolate 
handkerchief over it, laid on his back and half buried in mud!— 
There was then seen Tommy Temple, the valorous constable in 
chief of Kiddywinkle, laid prostrate under, and wholly at the 
mercy of a female pickpocket! 

It therefore happened that much at the same moment, Neddy 
Blossom was triumphantly bestriding the prostrate man, and the 
female was triumphantly bestriding the prostrate Tommy Temple. 
This was the most awkward and embarrassing state of things. It 
neutralized the success of both parties, and seemed to say that 
they should remain in their present position forever. “ Neddy 
hunny, come an’ seave my life!” groaned Tommy;—*Gad bon 
your soft head!” responded the deputy in deep vexation, “{ cud 
cloot you mysen for lettin sic a creature as that ton you up.” 
Neddy looked wistfully to see if he could serve his leader, this 
threw him off his guard, and the robber took advantage of it. ‘The 
latter, instructed perhaps by the example of the girl, seized the 
leg of his conqueror; and raised himself up with such force, that 


he iairly threw the deputy on his head in the mud; he then ran off 
and the girl ran after him. 
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“ Dabbish my buttons!”’ ejaculated Neddy, as he gathered him- 
self up again and scraped the mud off his eyes, “ but I'll hei my 
— hoot of ’em for this.” He then forgetting to pick up 

is hat pursued them at full speed, and the constable was impelled 
by shame to rise and follow him. The ploughmen who commanded 
a full view of them, had stopped their horses to gaze at the begin- 
ning of the fray, although they could not tell for their lives what 
to make of the matter. When, however they saw, first the pick- 
pocket, then the girl, next Neddy without his hat, and then the 
constable, all flying after each other with the utmost swiftness, 
they were assured that all was not right; and they sallied forth in 
a body to intercept the runners. “A wager!” cried the man, 
“make way! a wager!”’ “It weant deah,” replied the first plough- 
man, as he seized him by the collar; the girl was next stopped, 
then the officers came up, and finally Tommy ‘Temple’s official 
character was made known—his warrant was exhibited—his tale 
was told—a cart was procured from a neighbouring village, into 
which the pickpockets were put, with their hands tied behind them 
—five shillings were given to the ploughmen to drink—and the 
constable and his deputy drove off with their prisoners in triumph 
to Kiddywinkle, at which ancient place they arrived in perfect 
safety. | 

T al ended this most eventful, perilous, triumphant, and me- 
morable expedition of Tommy Temple and Neddy Blossom. 
Neither of them ever saw a day like that, either before or after it. 
Their wives ever afterwards esteemed them to be quite the equals 
of Wellington in military genius and bravery, and even glory. 
The wife of ‘Tommy Temple was often heard to say that “her 
husban wad ha’ been meade a barronite for what he then did in 
king sarvice, if greate foaks had had ony decency aboot ’em.” 
Never did the heroes afterwards enter company, without giving 
an exceedingly long and luminous history of the exploit. They 
did not give it exactly as I have given it, but this may be easily 
accounted for. They were interested—I am disinterested—and 
this makes a mighty difference. Had I been one of them; I should 
not have written as I have written. They bolstered, veiled, added, 
suppressed, embellished, and magnified, until they at last produeed 
a story which actually made one’s ftesh creep on one’s back, it 
was so full of daring, and horrors and wonders. 

The man and woman were taken before the magistrate—the 
whole of Mr. Smallglebe’s money, save about a guinea, was found 
upon them—the evidence of the vicar, the poet, and the publican, 
to whom they paid the note, was duly taken. and they were com- 
mitted for trial. I may, perhaps, give some account of the trial 
in a future page of this history. I record with unfeigned sorrow, 
that, after the most minute search, no trace of Mr. Slenderstave’s 
lost treasures could be discovered; and the girl, upon being inter- 
rogated, actually confessed that she had thrown the whole of these 
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treasures—these invaluable treasures save the three and sixpence, 
into a ditch, as things of no worth! This naturally rendered the 
poet inconsolable; and, alas! miseries thickened upon him. The 
rumours to which I have alluded in another place were duly con- 
veyed to Miss Peggy Littlesight, who forthwith privately sent her 
servant to Mr. Slenderstave’s lodgings to make inquiries touching 
their truth. The girl ascertained that the poet’s legs had not 
been broken—that no knife had been put into him—that no per- 
sonal injury had befallen him—and Mr. Slenderstave swore upon 
his honour that he was neither mellow nor frisky, and that hedid 
not tempt the young beggar into the inn’s yard. He, however, 
thoughtlessly dropped a boast, that he perhaps could have done it, 
had he been so inclined; and he was constrained to admit, that 
the female had abstracted all Miss Peggy’s pledges from his waist- 
coat pocket. Miss Littlesight ruminated deeply upon this. She 
could not conceive how Mr. Slenderstave could know that he 
could have tempted the girl into the yard, except from experiment; 
and she could not conceive how it could be possible for the girl 
to empty his waistcoat-pocket, if he had kept at a decorous dis- 
tance from her, and had not violated his solemn vows of eternal 
constancy. ‘The servant, upon being called upon for her opinion, 
and upon hearing the fears of her young mistress, declared that it 
clearly amounted to positive paca that Mr. Slenderstave had 
been acting most faithlessly and wickedly. Miss Pegey> without 
losing a moment, went into hysterics; and as soon as she was suf- 
ficiently recovered to guide a pen, she forwarded a note to the 
poet, which informed him, that he was a brute—a villain—a mon- 
ster;—that he might revel with beggar girls as he pleased;—that 
he should have no more of her precious gifts, wherewith to pur- 
chase their smiles;—that she discarded him, and would never see 
him more;—and that she was on the point of leaving the world for- 
ever! Mr. Slenderstave received the note—read it—and took to 
his bed immediately. 
Thus ends the second part of Kiddywinkle History. 


For the Port Folio.” , 
SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Pyroxylic and Pyroacetic Spirits—MM. Macaire and Mar- 
cet have given a particular account of these substances, in a pa- 
per, read before the society of Physics and Natural History of 
Geneva. They have several analogies with alcohol, more especi- 
ally that of forming peculiar ethers by the action of acids. The 
first is obtained during the rectification of pyrolignous acid. The 
latter was made known many years ago, by Mr. Chenevix, as a 
product of the distillation of certain acetates. 

Pyroxylic Spirit is a colourless and transparent liquid of a 
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strong, pungent and etherial smell, and strong, hot, and nt Se 
pungent taste, leaving a flavour like that of oil of Pike p. 
er. 0.828. Boiling point 150°. Insoluble in oi turpentine. 
burns with a blue flame without residue. It forms peculiar 
ethers with nitric acid and with chlorine. Its constituents are 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

Pyroacetic Spirit is quite distinct in its properties, from the 
spirit just described. Its sp. gr. is_ less, being only 0.786. It is 
completely soluble in oil of turpentine, and burns with an intense 
white flame. It consists of the same ultimate constituents as the 
pyroxylic spirit, but contains more carbon and less oxygen. 

Deoxidizing Property of the Vapour of Water.—Hermbstadt, 
having observed that the vapour proceeding from boiling sea- 
water had the power of colouring red, a solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver, was induced to suppose that this liquid contained naturally 
a colouring principle. M. Pfaff, upon investigating the cause 
of this phenomenon, has lately ascertained, that a power of colour- 
ing the same solution is possessed by the vapour of pure water 
itself. The effect depends upon the deoxidizement of a part of 
the oxide of silver, caused by the hydrogen of the aqueous vapour, 
which is decomposed, oxygen being ‘at the same time disen- 

gaged. When, haseies er, the discolouration is produced by boil- 
ing sea-water, muriatic acid conduces, with the vapour of water 
in ‘effecting the change of colour; chloride of silver being form- 
ed, which, mixing with the reduced silver in varying proportions, 
creates the various shades of colour produced. 

New Analysis of Red Silver Ore.-—M. Bonsdorff, of Sweden, 
has made a new analysis of this mineral, and finds it to contain no 
oxide of antimony, as heretofore supposed from the analyses of 
Klaproth and Vauquelin; it being solely a compound of sulphuret 
of silver, with sulphuret | of antimony. 

The method of analysis adopted, was to pass a stream of dry 
hydrogen over a portion of the m‘neral in fine powder. No water 
was prodtced, but the whole of the sulphur was converted into 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which being received into a solution of 
sulphate of copper, produced a precipitate of sulphuret of copper, 
from which the quantity of sulphur was calculated. What re- 
mained of the mineral, was an alloy of silver and antimony, from 
which the silver was obtained by cupellation. The experimental 
results accord with 
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Boracic Acid in Tourmaline. —M. Gmelin, in his analytic re- 
searches on the different varieties of tourmaline,has invariably found 
from two to six per cent. of boracic acid, which he considers 
to be an essential constituent. Mr. Henry Seybert of this city 
has analyzed several American tourmalines, and likewise finds 
boracic acid to be a constant ingredient. It is not, however, 
known, whether the American mineral @casionally contains lithia, 
as, according to Gmelin, is the case witha{ome European specimens. 

Mature of the free Acid ejected from the Human Stomach in 
Dyspepsia.—-The observation of Dr. Prout, in his paper read before 
the Royal Society, that this acid is the muriatic, is fully confirmed 
by some decisive experiments recently instituted by Mr. Children. 

Antiseptic powers of Chleride of Lime, or Bleaching Salt.— 
According to M. Labarraque, chloride of lime possesses great 
antiseptic powers, and may be used with advantage for pre- 
serving bodies, destined for dissection in a fresh state. For 
this purpose, it is recommended to add one pound of the chloride 
to thirty or forty quarts of water, and to apply the resulting 
liquid, by means of cloths dipped in it, to the bodies intended to 
be preserved. 

Orfila has had recently an opportunity of testing the accuracy 
of M. Labarraque’s observations, on the convenience of the appli- 
cation of chlorine, as a dis-infecting agent, when combined with 
lime. Having been called upon by the police, to ascertain the 
fact of poisoning in a body, that had been buried for thirty-two 
days, it was disinterred; but the stench was so horrible, that it 
was insupportable even at the distance of two-hundred yards. 
The feetor was somewhat diminished by three hours’ exposure to 
the air, but not sufficiently so, to admit of the necessary ex- 
aminations. Under these circumstances, Orfila resorted to the 
solution of chloride of lime, as recommended by Labarraque, 
which was sprinkled over the corpse. Very soon the putrid ex- 
halations ceased, and Orfila and his assistants were enabled to 
prosecute their examination, for several hours, without incon- 
venience. 

Method of cleaning Gold Trinkets—According to Dr. Mac 
Culloch, gold trinkets may be advantageously cleaned, by boiling 
them in aqueous ammonia. By this treatment, the copper of the 
alloy, is dissolved to a certain depth, leaving on the surface a 
stratum of pure gold, which is alone visible, and by which in effect 
the trinket is gilt. 

Mode of preserving Copper-plates from Injury, when not in 
use.—Copper-plates are known to contract, by laying by, a thin 
coat of oxide, which in time injures the delicate lines of the 
engraving. ‘To obviate this injury Dr. Mac Culloch recommends, 
that they should be covered with common spirit varnish, when 
not in use. This can be easily removed, when impressions are 
to be worked from the plate, by the application of spirit of wine. 
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ROBERT BURNS AND LORD BYRON. 


I nave seen Robert Burns laid in his grave, and I have seen 

. George Gordon Byron borne to his; of both I wish to speak, and 
ee my words shall be spoken with honesty and freedom. They were 
great though not equal heirs of fame; the fortunes of their birth 
were widely dissimilar; yet in their passions and in their genius 
4 they approached to a om resemblance; their careers were short 
T and glorious, and they both perished in the summer of life, and in 
i all the splendour of a reputation more likely to increase than di- 
; minish. One was a peasant, and the other was a peer; but Na- 
ture is a great leveller, and makes amends for the injuries of for- 
ies tune by the richness of her benefactions; the genius of Burns 
| raised him to a level with the nobles of the land; by nature, if not 
by birth, he was the peer of Byron. I knew one, and I have seen 
both; I have hearkened to words from their lips, and admired the 
labours of their pens, and I am now, and likely to remain, under 
the influence of their magic songs. They rose by the force ol 
their genius, and they fell by the strength of their passions; one 
wrote from a love and the other from a scorn of mankind; and 
they both sang of the emotions of their own hearts with a vehe- 3 
mence and an originality which few have equalled, and none surely 4 
ie have surpassed. But it is less my wish to draw the characters of 
those extraordinary men than to write what I remember of them; 

and I will say adits that I know not to be true, and little but q 

what I saw myself. 4 

The first time I ever saw Burns was in Nithsdale. I was then 4 

a child, but his looks and his voice cannot well be forgotten; and 3 

while I write this I behold him as distinctly as I did when I stood 

| at my father’s knee, and heard the bard repeat his Tam O’Shan- 
ter. He was tall and of a manly make, his brow broad and high, 
and his voice varied with the character of his inimitable tale; yet 
through all its variations it was melody itself. He was of great 
ersonal strength, and proud too of displaying it; and I have seen 
him lift a load with ease, which few ordinary men would have wil- 
lingly undertaken. ‘The first time I ever saw Byron was in the 
House of Lords, soon after the publication of Childe Harold. He 
stood up in his place on the opposition side, and made a speech 
on the subject of catholic freedom. His voice was low, and I 
heard him but by fits, and when I say he was witty and sarcastic, 
i 4 J judge as much from the involuntary mirth of the benches as 
from what I heard with my own ears. His voice had not the full | 
and manly melody of the voice of Burns; nor had he equal vigour ; 
of fraine, nor the same open expanse of forehead. But his face fs 
was finely formed, and was impressed with a more delicate vi- 
gour than that of the peasant poet. He had a singular conforma- 
tion of ear, the lower lobe, instead of being pendulous, grew down 
fs and united itself to the cheek and resembled no other ear I[ ever 
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saw, save that of the Duke of Wellington. His bust by Thorvald- 
son is feeble and mean; the painting of Phillips is more noble and 
much more like. Of Burns I have never seen aught but a very 
uninspired resemblance—and | regret it the more, because he had 
a look worthy of the happiest effort of art—a look beaming with 
poetry and eloquence. 

The last time I saw Burns in life was on his return from the 
Brow-well of Solway; he had been ailing all spring, and summer 
had come without bringing health with it; he had gone away very 
ill, and he returned worse. He was brought back, I think, in a 
covered spring-cart, and when he alighted at the foot of the street 
in which he lived he could scarce stand upright. He reached his 
own door with difficulty. He stooped much, and there was a vi- 
sible change in his looks. Some may think it not unimportant to 
know, that he was at that time dressed in a blue coat with the 
dress nankeen pantalvons of the volunteers, and that his neck, which 
was inclining to be short, caused his hat to turn up behind, in the 
manner of the shovel hats of the Episcopal clergy. ‘Truth obliges 
me to add, that he was not fastidious about his . a and that an 
officer, curious in personal appearance and equipments of his com- 
pany, might have questioned the military nicety of the poet’s 
clothes and arms, But his colonel was a maker of rhyme, and 
the poet had to display more charity for his commander’s verse 
than the other had to exercise when he inspected the clothing and 
arms of the careless bard. 

From the day of his return home, till the hour of his untimely 
death, Dumfries was like a besieged place. It was known he was 
dying, and the anxiety, not of the rich and the learned only, but 
of the mechanics and peasants, exceeded all belief. Wherever 
two or three people stood together, their talk was of Burns and 
of him alone; they spoke of his history, of his person, of his works, 
of his family, of his fame, and of his untimely and approaching 
fate, with a warmth and an enthusiasm which will ever endear Dum- 
fries to my remembrance. All that he said or was saying—the 
opinions of the physicians (and Maxwell was akind and a skilful 
one,) were eagerly caught up and reported from street to street, 
and from house to house. 

His good humour was unruffled, and his wit never forsook him. 
He haha to one of his fellow volunteers with a smile, as he 
stood by the bed-side with his eyes wet, and said, “ John, don’t let 
the awkward squad fire over me.” He was aware that death was 
dealing with him; he asked a lady who visited him, more in sin- 
cerity than mirth, what commands she had for the other world— 
he repressed with a smile the hopes of his friends, and told them 
he had lived long enough. As his life drew near a close, the ea- 
ger yet decorous solicitude of his fellow townsmen increased. He 
was an exciseman it is true—a name odious, from many associa- 
tions, to his countrymen—but he did his duty meekly and kindly, 
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and repressed rather than encouraged the desire of some of his 
companions to push the law with severity; he was therefore much 
beloved, and the passion of the Scotch for poetry made them re- 
gard him as little lower than a spirit inspired. It is the practice 
of the young men of Dumfries to meet in the streets during the 
hours of remission from labour, and by these means I had au op- 
portunity of witnessing the general solicitude of all ranks and of 
all ages. His differences with them in some important points of 
human speculations and religious hope were forgotten and forgiv- 
en; they thought only of his genius—of the delight his composi- 
tions had diffused—and they talked of him with the same awe as 
of some departing spirit, whose voice was to gladden them no 
more. His last moments have never been described; he had laid 
his head quietly on the pillow awaiting dissolution, when his at- 
tendant reminded him of his medicine and held the cup to his lips. 
He started suddenly up, drained the cup at a gulp, threw his 
hands before him like a man about to swim, and sprung from head 
to foot of the bed—fell with his face down, and expired without a 
groan. 

Of the dying moments of Byron we have no very minute nor 
very distinct account. He perished in a foreign land amouyg bar- 
barians or aliens, and he seems to have been withont the aid of a 
determined physician, whose firmness or persuasion might have 

Vanquished his obstinacy. His aversion to bleeding was an infir- 
mity which he shared with many better regulated minds; for it is 
no uncommon belief that the first touch of the lancet will charm 
away the approach of death, and those who believe this are wil- 
ling to reserve so decisive a spell fora more momentous occasion. 
He had parted with his native land in no ordinary bitterness of 
spirit; and his domestic infelicity had rendered his future peace 
of mind hopeless—-this was aggravated from time to time by the 
tales or the intrusion of travellers, by reports injurious to his char- 
acter, and by the eager and vulgar avidity with which idle stories 
were circulated, which exhibited him in weakness or in folly. 
But there is every reason to believe, that long before his untimely 
death his native land was as bright as ever in his fancy, and that 
his anger conceived against the many for the sins of the few had 
subsided or was subsiding. Of Scotland, and of his Scottish ori- 
gin, he has boasted in more than one place of his poetry; he is 
proud to remember the land of his mother, and to sing that he is 
half a Scot by birth, and a whole one in his heart. Of his great 
rival in papalavite, Sir Walter Scott, he speaks with kindness; 


and. the compliment he has paid him has been earned by the un- 
changeable admiration of the other. Scott has ever spoken of 
Byron as he has lately written, and all those who know him will 
feel that this consistency is characteristic. l must, however, con- 
fess, his forgiveness of Mr. Jeffrey was an unlooked-for and un- 
expected piece of humility and loving kindness, aud, asa Scotch- 
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man, [am rather willing to regard it as a presage of early death 
and to conclude that the poet was “fev,” and forgave his arch 
enemy in the spirit of the dying Highlander—* Weel, weel, I for- 
give him, but Ged confound you, my twa sons, Duncan and Gil- 
bert, if you forgive him.”? ‘The criticism with which the Edin- 
burgh Review welcomed the first flight which Byron’s Muse took, 
would have crushed and broken any spirit less dauntless than his 
own; and for a long while he entertained the horror of a reviewer 
which a bird of song feels for the presence of the raven. But the 
smoothed his spirit down, first by submission and then by idolatry, 
and his pride must have been equal to that which made the an- 
gels fall if it had refused to be soothed by the obeisance of a re- 
viewer. One never forgets, if he should happen to forgive, an in- 
sult or an injury offered in youth—it grows with the growth and 
strengthens with the strength, and I may reasonably doubt the 
truth of the poet’s song when he sings of his dear Jeffrey. The 
news of his death came upon London like an earthquake; and 
though the common multitude are ignorant of literature and desti- 
tute of feeling for the higher flights of poetry, yet they consented 
to feel by faith, and believed, because tie newspapers believed, 
that one of the brightest lights in the’ firmament of poesy was ex- 
tinguished forever. With literary men a sense of the public mis- 
fortune was mingled, perhaps, with a sense that a giant was re- 
moved from thew way; and that they had room now to break a 
lance with an equal, without the fear of being overthrown by fiery 
impetuosity and colossal strength. The world of literature is 
now resigned to lower, but, perhaps, not less presumptuous poetic 
spirits. But among those who feared him, or envied him, or loved 
him, there are none who sorrow not for the national loss, and 
grieve not that Byron fell so soon, and on a foreign shore. 

When Burns died [ was then young, but [ was not insensible 
that a mind of no common strength had passed from among us. 
He had caught my fancy and touched my heart with his songs and 
his poems. I[ went to see him laid out for the grave; several el- 
dern people were with me. He lay in a plain unadorned coffin, 
with a linen sheet drawn over his face, and on the bed, and around 
the body, herbs and flowers were thickly strewn according to the 
usage of the country. He was wasted somewhat by long illness; 
but death had not increased the swarthy hue of his face, which 
was uncommonly dark and deeply marked—thedying panz was vi- 
sible in the lower part, but his broad and open brow was pale and 
serene, and around it his sable hair lay in masses, slightly touched 
with gray, and inclining more to a wave than acurl. The room 
where he lay was plain and neat, and the simplicity of the poet’s 
humble dwelling pressed the presence of death more closely on 
the heart than if his bier had been embellished by vanity and co- 
vered with the blazonry of high ancestry and rank. We stood 
and gazed on him in silence for the space of several minutes—-we 
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went, and others succeeded us—there was no justling and crush- 
ing, though the crowd was great-—man followed man as patiently 
and orderly as if all had been a matter of mutual understanding 
——-not a question was asked—not a whisper was heard. This was 
several days after his death. It is the custom of Scotland to 
“wake” the body—not with wild howlings and wilder songs, and 
much waste of strong drink, like our mercurial neighbours, but in 
silence or in prayer—superstition says it is unsonsie to leave a 
corpse alone; and it is never left. I know not who watched by 
the body of Burns—much it was my wish to share in the honour 
—but my extreme youth would have made sucha request seem 
foolish, and its rejection would have been sure. 

[ am to speak of the feelings of another people, and of the cus- 
toms of a higher rank, whet I speak of laying out the body of 
Byron for the grave. It was announced from time to time that 
he was to be exhibited in state, and the progress of the embellish- 
ments of the poet’s bier was recorded in the pages of an hundred 
publications. They were at length completed, and to separate 
the curiosity of the poor from the admiration of the rich, the latter 
were indulged with tickets of admission, and a day was set a-part 
for them to go and wonder over the decked room and the embla- 
zoned bier. Peers and peeresses, priests, poets, and politicians, 
came in gilded chariots and hired hacks to gaze upon the splen- 
dour of the funeral preparations, and to see in howrich and how 
vain a shroud the body of the immortal had been hid. Those idle 
trappings in which rank seeks to mark its altitude above the vul- 
gar belonged to the state of the peer rather than to the state of 
the poet; genius required no such attractions; and all this maguifi- 
cence served only to divide our regard with the man whose in- 
spired tongue was now silenced forever. Who cared for Lord 
Byron the peer, and the privy councellor, with his coronet, and 
his long descent from princes on one side, and from heroes on 
both—and who did not care for George Gordon Byron the poet, 
who has charmed us, and will charm our descendants with his 
deep and impassioned verse. The homage was rendered to ge- 
nius, not surely to rank—for lord can be stamped on any clay, but 
inspiration can only be impressed on the finest metal. 

Of the day on which the multitude were admitted I know not 
in what terms to speak—I never surely saw so strange a mixture 
of silent sorrow and of fierce and intractable curiosity. If one 
looked on the poet’s splendid coffin with deep awe, and thought 
of the gifted spirit which had lately animated the cold remains, 
others regarded the whole as a pageant or a show, got up for the 
amusement of the idle and the careless, and criticised the arrange- 
ments in the spirit of those who wish to be rewarded for their 
time, and who consider that all they condescend to visit should 
be according to their own. taste. ‘There was a crushing, a 
trampling, and an impatience, as rude and as fierce as ever [ wit- 
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nessed at’ a theatre; and words of incivility were bandied about, 
and questions asked with such determination to be answered, that 
the very mutes, whose business was silence and repose, were 
obliged to interfere with tongue and hand between the visitors 
and the dust of the poet. In contemplation of such a scene, some 
of the trappings which were there on the first day were removed 
on the second, and this suspicion of the good sense and decorum 


5 : 
of the multitude called forth many expressions of displeasure, as 


‘remarkable for their warmth as their propriety of language. By 
‘five:o’clock the people were all ejected—man and woman—and 
‘the ‘rich‘cdffin-bore tokens of the touch of hundreds of eager-fif 


gers—many, of which had not been overclean. ae 
The multitude who accompanied: Burns’ to the grave went step 
by step with the chief:mourners; they‘ might amount to ten or 


‘twelve thousand. Nota word was heard; and, ae all could 


not be‘near, and many could not see, when: the earth closed on 
their darling poetfgrever, there was no rude impatience shown, 
no fierce disappointment expressed... It was an impfessive and 
mournful sight to see men of all ranks and persuasions and opin- 
ions mingling as brothers, and stepping side by. side’down the 
streets of Dumfries, with the remains of him who had sung of ‘their 
loves and joys and domestic endearments, with a truth*and a ten- 
derness which none perhaps have since equalteti. *I*could, in- 
deed, have wished the military part of the procession, away—for 
he was buried with military honours—because [-am one of those 
who love simplicity in all that regards genius.’ The scarlet and 
guld—the banners displayed—the measured step, and the milita- 
ry array, with the sound of martia] instruments of music, had no 
share in increasing the solemnity of the burial scene; and had no 
connexion with the poet. I looked on it then, and I consider it 
now, as an idle ostentation, a piece of superfluous state which 
might have been spared, more especially as his neglected and tra- 
duced and insulted spirit had experienced no kindness in the bo- 
dy from those lofty people who are now proud of being numbered 
as his coevals and countrymen, His fate has been a reproach to 
Scotland. But the reproach comes with an ill grace from En- 
gland. When we can forget Butler’s fate—Otway’s loaf—Dry- 
den’s old age, and Chatterton’s poison-cup, we may think that we 
stand alone in the iniquity of neglecting pre-eminent genius. I 
ound myself at the brink of the poet’s grave, into which he was 
about to descend forever—there was a pause among the mourners 
as if loth to part with his remains; and when he was at last low- 
ered, and the first shovelful of earth sounded on his coffin-lid, I 
looked up and saw tears on many cheeks where tears were not 
usual. The volunteers justified the fears of their comrade by three 
ragged and straggling volleys. ‘The earth was heaped up, the 
ereen sod laid over him, and the multitude stood gazing on the 
grave for some minutes’ space, and then melted silently away. 
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The day was a fine one, the sun was almost without a cloud, and 
not a drop of rain fell from dawn to twilight: I notice this—not 
from my concurrence in the common superstition—that “happy 
is the corpse which the rain rains on,” but to confute a pious fraud 
of a religious Magazine, which made heaven express its wrath at 
the interment of a profane poet, in thunder, in lightning, and in 
rain. I know not who wrote the story, and I wish not to know; 
but its utter falsehood thousands can attest. It is one proof out 
of many, how divine wrath is found by dishonest zeal in a common 
commotion of the elements, and that men, whose profession is 
odliness and truth, will look in the face of heaven and tell a de- 
Fiberate lie. 
A few select friends and admirers followed Lord Byron to the 
rave—his coronet was borne before him, and there were many 
indications of his rank; but, save the assembled multitude, no in- 
dications of his genius. In conformity to a singular practice of 
the great, a long train of their empty carriages followed the mourn- 
ing coaches—mocking the dead with idle state, and impeding the 
honester sympathy of the crowd with barren pageantry. Where 
were the owners of those machines of sloth and luxury—where 
were the men of rank among whose dark pedigrees Lord Byron 
threw the light of his genius, and lent the brows of nobility a halo to 
which they were strangers? Where were the great Whigs? Where 
were the illustrious Tories? Could a mere difference in matters 
of human belief keep those fastidious persons away? But, above 
all, where were the friends with whom wedlock had united him? 
On his desolate corpse no wife looked, and no child shed a tear. [ 
have no wish to set myself up as a judge in domestic infelicities, 
and I am willing to believe they were separated in such a way as 
rendered conciliation hopeless; but who could stand and look on 
his pale manly face, and his dark locks which early sorrows were 
making thin and gray, without feeling that, ged as he was, with 
a soul above the mark of other men, his domestic misfortunes 
called for our pity as surely as his genius called for our admiration. 
When the career of Burns was closed, I saw another sight—a 
weeping widow and four helpless sons; they came into the streets 
in their mournings, and public sympathy was awakened afresh; I 
shall never forget the looks of his boys, and the compassion which 
they excited. The poet’s life had not been without errors, and 
such errors, too, as a wife is slow in forgiving; but he was hon- 


oured then, and is honoured now, by the unalienable affection of 


his wife, and the world repays her prudence and her love by its 
regard and esteem. 

Burns, with all his errors in faith and in practice, was laid in 
hallowed earth, in the churchyard of the town in which resided; 
no one thought of closing the church gates against his body, be- 
cause of the freedom of his poetry, and the carelessness of his life, 
And why was not Byron laid among the illustrious men of En- 
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gland, in Westminster Abbey? Is there a poet in all the Poet’s 
Corner who has better right to that distinctiou? Why was the 
door closed against him, and opened to the carcasses of thousands 
without merit, and without name? Look round the walls, and on 
the floor over which you tread, and behold them encumbered and 
inscribed with memorials of the mean and the sordid and the im- 

ure, as well as of the virtuous and the great. Why did the Dean 
of Westminster refuse admission to such an heir of fame as Byron? 
if he had no claim to lie within the consecrated precincts of the 
Abbey, he has no right to liein consecrated ground at all. ‘There 
is no doubt that the pious fee for sepulture would have been paid 
—-and it is not a small one. Hail! to the Church of England, if 
her piety is stronger than her avarice, 


— 


St. Johnstoun; or John, Earl of Gowrie: 3 vols. Maclachlan 
and Stewart. Edin. 1823. 


Nove s, in what is called the secondary class, come out so ra- 
pidly that the critics find it impossible to keep pace with the 
authors. For ourselves we have not made the attempt; and yet one 
half of those we read are left unnoticed, from the demands which 
other matters of more immediate interest make upon our columns. 
This was lately, and may even still be said to be, an age of poetry. 
At no former period could Britain boast of such high ‘ona various 
living genius. It was natural, therefore, from the general pruriency 
of the times, that each great poet should have at least a dozen 
echoes. Our table has often been covered with reflections of Camp- 
bell, Scott, and Byron. Some of these were exceedingly feeble, 
but others were so vivid that, to those not familiar with all the bor- 
rowed features, they might actually be mistaken for originals; but 
who, after all, can dwell long upon echoes or reflections! In 
poetry, especially, they are sickening. In novels, which have now 
taken the palm, they are little better: although, from the necessity 
of resting novels on a wider basis, and selecting a greater number 
of new incidents. the writers may be said rather to imitate than 
reflect. The author before us, Racaier is, in all essential, an 
original. He has been stimulated no doubt to come before the 
public, by the success of the great Magician of the border, whom 
he has imitated not merely in taking a portion of history for the 
groundwork of his novel, but also in the general mode of treating 
his subject; but there is an air of good faith pervading the whole 
work, there is an unpretendingness of mainer, suppor ted uniform- 
ly by practical good sense, and there is a power both of conceiv- 
ing and describing character, which are peculiarly the author’s 
own. In point of fancy he is greatly below the Great Unavowed; 
but in vigour of understanding he is probably his superior. He 
ig not buoyant in expression, nor does he charm us with the se- 
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ductive influences of a capacious and brilliant imagination; but he 
is sound in judgment, sincere in opinion, and he presents his 
characters in clear and just, though perhaps subdued, lights. He 
is by no means indifferent to what is picturesque in life and con-,, . 


duct; but he cares more for what is characteristic. He looks:6n’ “33 


human nature more as a species to which he belongs himself; 
than as an order of beings to be held up en spectacle, according to 
the humour of the moment, or the whims of a wanton and irrepres- 
sible fancy. We do not conceal the probability that we may have 
thought more favourably of this work, from its giving .a.inore. 
natural explanation of what has been called the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
and a more just view of the character of king James, than some 
of our historians. We cannot doubt that the Karl of Gowrie and 
the master of Ruthven were sacrificed to the meanness, cunning, 
and jealousy of power, at least, if not jealousy in love, of the 
king, and the enmity of rival courtiers. Difficulties attend the 
case let it be viewed as it may, but it is infinitely more easy to 
believe any thing that is base in the hollow-hearted James, than | 
that Gowrie and his brother were tmprudent to insanity, as well 
as atrociously wicked. ‘The female characters are all well sup- 

orted here. Evuphan of the Craigs will bear a comparison with 
“Ispeth Mucklebacket; queen Anne, lady Agnes Somerdale, 
and lady Beatrix, may also be put in competition with queen 
Mary and her court. The coquetting of the queen with the mas- 
ter of Ruthven, and her midnight interview with young Logan, 
after the murders, are spiritedly given; while the portraitures of 
Nicol Parton, Heronshaw the Falconer, Patullo the Jesuit, Roth- 
say, and the two brothers, abound in masterly touches. We had 
almost forgot mine host and hostess of Loretto, the graceless son 
of the hostess—another Mike Lambourne, old Adam Herbel, the 
Abbess, &c., characters that deserve to be named, not only on 
account of their intrinsic value, but because, on reflection, they 
would seem to prove that the author had really taken something 
more than hints from his great precursor. But, after all, as it does 
happen where this is most obvious, that the characters here have 
an air both of truth and originality about them, we must either 
hold that there is no imitation, or that there is so much of com- 
mon-place in the compositions, that imitation is any thing but 
difficult. We incline, however, to that opinion which is most 
exalting to the genius of the leading author, and which, notwith- 
standing an appearance of running parallels by the faculty of imi- 
tation, does not deny originality to him who has subsequently 
taken a similar path. Scott himself has occasionally taken hints 
from Cervantes, Smollett, and Fielding, and materials from sun- 
dry chroniclers and historians; yet few will venture to say that 
his original powers are not as wonderful as his acquired know- 
ledge. Our present author is more like the author of Waveriey 
than any of his own grade. He does not strew so many flowers 
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as Galt; but there is less affectation about him—less husk; and 
he is more natural, and strives less to arrive at fine writing, elo- 
quence, or pathos, than the rest of our secondary novelists. Am- 
bition, when very obvious, is generally ludicrous if not successful. 
We hope to meet again with the author of St. Johnstoun. 


——.) + oe 


For the Port Folio. 
THE ALBUM. 


The discovery of Galvanism, like that of most other things, was 
entirely owing to accident. It was while the wife of Galvani 
was superintending the culinary preparation of frogs, that she 
obtained the simple fact, which ab given immortality to her hus- 
band. A number of these animals skinned for the pot, happened 
to be laid on a table near an electrical machine, and whilst the 
machine was in a state of activity, an attendant chanced to touch 
with the point of a scalpel, the crural nerve of one of the frogs 
lying near the prime conductor; upon which the muscles of the 
limb were instantly thrown into strong convulsions. ‘The lady 
communicated the observation to her husband; and the professor, 
who was at that time engaged in a set of experiments, with the 
view of proving that muscular motion depends upon electricity, 
was delighted to find how much his hypothesis was confirmed by 
this accidental discovery. 


—=——P—- 


‘There is scarcely any department of historical literature, which 
may not, like a professional treatise, be interesting and useful to 
particular classes of readers. The annals of conquerors may afford 
valuable information to the military man; the traveller will seek 
for the circumstances which have formed, and which display, the 
character of the people whom he intends io visit, in the history 
of their country; and the statesman can only found his expecta- 
tions, of what will be the probable result of any political measures, 
on aknowledge similar to that of the traveller, but extending to 
all the nations, which may be likely to be affected by those mea- 
sures. Nothing, but the expectation of some such incidental 
benefits, distinct from the ordinary objects of historical studies, 
can justify the devoting much attention to the chronicles of eas- 
tern nations. The only satisfaction which a well-regulated mind 
ean find in the perusal of such histories, is derived from the insta- 
bility of all despotic thrones. The cruel voluptuary, who has 
reigned for a few months or years, is assassinated by a younger 
brother, whose life he had capriciously spared, in the general de- 
struction of his nearest relatives. We turn over the page, and 


the fratricide is made away with by his confidential minister, or 


favourite slave; in whose family the atrocities are renewed, and 
furnished. But the satisfaction which results to the reader, 
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from the celerity and severity of this retribution, is a feeling SO 
nearly allied to revenge, that good men, who are sensible of the 
necessity of correcting their own angry passions, will not willing- 
ly encourage it. As to the knowledge of the world, to be obtained 
from the perusal of such historians, it is an acquaintance with 
beings, from whom nothing can be learned, except the possible 
degree of meanness aud depravity to which our nature may be de- 
gr aled. it is to be hoped that some virtues may be found in 
every country; but under a despotic government, ‘they will seek 
security in the shade. 


——2> + oe 


The following anecdote, from an old newspaper, deserves a place 
in the next edition of Mr. D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 

At a quarterly meeting of the Charleston, South Carolina, Li- 
brary Society, it was moved and seconded that the society should 
come to the following resolution:—« Whereas, 4dam Ferguson, 
of the kingdom of Scotland, some years ago published a treatise 
on the happiness of civil society, for which he pretended a won- 
derful veneration: a whereas the said Adam Ferguson, after- 
wards, in the vear 1778, in violation of the rights of human nature, 
in degradation of genius and learning, and in prostitution of the 
feelings and independence of a gentleman, submitted to becomea 
tool to the British ministry, and came out as a secretary to the 
commission then sent into America, for the sole purpose of subju- 
gating three millions of freemen: to signify, therefore, the con- 
tempt in which the society holds such degeneracy; and in order to 
deter as much as in our power, mankind from engaging their 
talents as hirelings in schemes of tyranny.—It is resolved, that 
the aforesaid book of the said Adam Ferguson, be, 1 in the city of 
Charleston, on the day of next ensuing, burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman. 

This motion met with considerable opposition, it being urged 
among other reasons, that the common hangman was not under 
the order of the society, and the resolve, of course, would be a 
nullity. After some amendments, it was postponed for future 
consideration. 


a 


The idleness of authors is a misnomer, an impossibility. No 
author, at least no author of any talent was ever idle. I can con- 
ceive the idleness of an editor of a daily paper, of a writer in 
the Metropolitan Encyclopedia, of the compiler ef a Mathema- 
tical Dictionary—but [ canrot conceive the idleness of a poet or 
an essayist. He is most industrious, when he seems most at his 
ease;—he is bringing the flowers to his garners that his future art 
is to distil into a celestial perfume. 
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‘“‘Hlow various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle.” 


The truly idle men of this world are secretaries of state, law- 
yers in full practice, bank-directors, merchants with “ correspon- 
dents in all parts of Furope,”’ fashionable publishers, bankers, and 
every variation of people connected with trade. These work by 
deputy. But your poet-- 


— Sor 


Jests are, as it were sauce, whereby we are recreated, that we 
may eat with more appetite; but as that were an absurd banquet 
in which there were few dishes of meat, and much variety of 
sauces, and thatan unpleasant one where there were no sauce at 
all, even so that life were spent idly where nothing were but 
mirth and jollity, and again that tedious and uncomfortable 
where no pleasure or mirth were to be expected. 

Str Toomas Moore. 


In hope a king doth go to war, 
In hope a lover lives full long; 
In hope a merchant sails full far, 
In hope just men do suffer wrong; 
In hope the ploughman sows his seed, 
Thus hope helps thousands at their need; 
Then faint not heart, among the rest; 
Whatever chance, hope thou the best! 
A.ison. 


Richard Fleckno, in 1658, thus oddly described a loquacious 
lady:—* Her tongue runs round like a wheel, one spoke after 
another; there’s no end of it. You would wonder at her matter 
to hear her talk, and would admire her talk when you hear her 
matter. All the wonder is, whilst she talks only thrums, how 
she makes so many different ends hang together.” 

If a man be gracious and courteous to strangers, it shows he is 
a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island cut off frem 
other lands, but a continent that joins them. 

Lorp Bacon. 


It has been finely and truly observed by an anonymous writer 
in the Quarterly Review, that in considering the actions of the 
mind, it should never be forgotten, that its affections pass inte 
each other like the tints of the rainbow; though we can easily dis- 
tinguish them when they have assumed a decided colour yet we 
can never determine where each hue begins. 
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NARENOR.—A TALE. 


Some are so curious in this behalf, as those old Romans, our modern 
Venetian, Dutch, or French; that if two rarties dearly love, the one no- 
ole. the other ignoble, they may not by their laws match, though equal 
otherwise in years, fortune. and education, and all good affection. In 
Germany, except they can prove their gentility by three descents, they 
scorn to match with them. A nobleman must marry a noble woman, a 
baron a baron’s daughter, a knight a knight’s, a gentleman a gentleman’s; 
as slaters sort their slate, so do they degrees, and family.—bBurrTon’s An- 
atomie of Melancholy, p. 349. Folio edition. 


In the days of fairies and necromancers, (happy days! there is 

nothing like them now!) lived a peasant of the name of Narenor, 
who dwelt in a lonely hut in the wildest part of a wild forest in 
Germany. How he got there [ cannot tell you; his father and 
mother had been dead time out of mind, ind not one relatien had 
he that he know of in the whole world. But what was worst of 
all, he was of an ugliness to inspire terror in all who saw him. 
No wonder that he had the forest all to himself, for wo to the un- 
happy wight who should see his ghastly visage peering out from 
the tangled branches there. He was sure to dream of goblins for 
several nights after; yet the savage of the Schelwer Forest, (for 
so he was called ,») was of a very refined nature, and wished for 
nothing so much as to love, and to be loved again. Iam afraid 
that he did not take proper measures to overcome the repugnance 
which his appearance caused in the female breast, and that his 
manners rather aided than softened the natural deformity of his 
aber At any rate, he had not the patience requisite for ma- 

ing himself agreeable, so he grew misanthropic, and wrapt him- 
self up ina sort of proud despair, and in a wolt-skin, which did 
not at all improve his looks. But having mind, which would be 
fed somehow or other, and which conld notbe satisfied with the offals 
of every-day life, he turned his thoughts to studies of an uncom- 
uion nature for a peasant, especially to magic and alchymy. The 
hut in which he lived had been before tenanted by a hermit of 
rather questionable piety, who, indeed, might have been Dr. Faus- 
tus himself for any thing [ know. Narenor had found him at the 
last extremity, and had “received his dying injunction to bury his 
books and crucibles with him; but the hermit died before Nare- 
nor had made any promise to that effect, though Iam not sure 
whether even a promise would have overcome “his restless curi- 
osity to read. the prohibited volumes. Many choice secrets he 
found therein; but what he most eagerly, and bitherto in vain, 
sought for, was some beautifying elixir that might give him a lit- 
tle more resemblance to the human form, and affurd him some 
chance of meeting with a fair partner of his (at present) joyless, 
solitary existence. One night, after he had combined some very 
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powerful ingredients, and dissolved them in a crucible, as he was 
anxiously waiting for the result of his experiment, a thick vapour 
arose from the vessel, and gradually condensing, took the form of 
the old inhabitant of the cottage. Narenor, while he thrilled 
with fear at the presence of a disembodied being, was yet full of 
hope that his wishes were near their accomplishment. He was 
not disappointed; the hermit held forth in his fleshless hand a 
vial full of a bright sparkling liquid, and thus addressed Narenor 
— Rash, daring mortal; thou wouldst not obey my last command 
to destroy the records of an art, which never made me happy. I 
spoke in pity to thyself, but thy folly requires a sterner lesson. 
The wish of thy heart is granted thee. I come from the place of 
the dead to bestow on thee the Elixir of Beauty. Take it, but 
remember, that if ever thou give way to anger, thy person shall 
resume its natural unsightliness, until a fresh application of the 
elixir restore the comeliness which thou dost soimmoderately co- 
vet.” Having thus spoken, the old man gave the precious phial to 
Narenor, (who seized it with transport,) and then melted from his 
view, the folds of his dark garment blending with the smoke from 
the crucible, and the features fading into vapour, like the fantas- 
lic forms seen in autumn’s evening cloud. “Is it a dream?” said 
Narenor: but the phial still remained in his hand, and he hastened 
to prove the reality of what had passed, by an application of its 
contents. He placed himself before a large mirror of burnished 
steel, which he had often used for magical purposes, and touched 
his face with the liquid. Instantly the little red sunken eyes, 
that moved in different orbits, expanded into a large dark pair of 
hazel, which could look the same way very amicably; the nose, if 
nose it could be called, that seemed to consist of nothing but a 
bunch of various coloured tubercles, subsided into a most legiti- 
mate Grecian; the negro lips, which failing to hit the centre, ap- 
peared to have a particular attraction towards the lett ear, shrunk 
into a mouth which Phidias might have been proud to copy. Nor 
did the elixir prove less efficacious in embellishing the whole per- 

son of the happy Narenor. He stood a model of manly grace and 

beauty. After the first rapture of surprise and admiration was 
over, he determined to wander forth in quest of adventures, and 

a ladye-love. Accordingly, early on the following morning, he 

locked the door of his hut, and taking with him nothing but a few 

books, a sinull stock of provision, and a change of raiment, left 

the cottage in quiet possession to the ghost of its late master. We 

will not say how often he looked at his taper leg, or made a mir- 

ror of the running brook, to take an exact inventory of his newly 

acquired beauties; we pass on to more important matters. Just 

as twilight began to deepen the shades of the forest, shrieks as of 

a female in distress reached his ear. He made his way cautiously, 

but rapidly, to the spot whence the sound issued, and, screening 

himself behind the brushwood, beheld a band of robbers surround- 
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ing a coach, and in the act of dragging from it a lady richly ap- 
parelled. She resisted with all he feeble strength, and shrieked 
for help, but her cries grew every moment fainter, “It were mad- 
ness to attempt to rescue hes by my single arm,” thought Nare- 
nor; but taking advantage of his place of ambush, and the obscuri- 
ty of evening, he called aloud in threatening terms, changing the 
tone of his voice as often, and as much as he could, and running 
from side to side, so as 'o deceive the robbers into a belief thata 
considerable band was approaching to the lady’s rescue. The 
echoes were extremely kind on the occasion, and gave all the as- 
sistance in their power, doubling and redoubling the single voice 
of Narenor into an alarming multitude of sounds. Perhaps also 
the fairies might have something to do with it; but, however, this 
was, the robbers were certainly seized with a panic, and fled, 
leaving the poor lady very uncourteously stretched on the ground 
in aswoon. Narenor hastened to raise her. The terror which 
closed her eyes did not prevent her extreme beauty from being 
apparent at the first glance. Perhaps the disorder of her fine dark 
hair, contrasted with the marble whiteness of her complexion, 
heightened the effect of her charms. At any rate, Narenor 
thought so, and already, while holding in his arms the faintin 
beauty, he drank deep draughts of love, or agen f The lady at 
length recovered to a sense of her situation, and was profuse of 
acknowledgments to her youthful deliverer, whom her two maids, 
Marion and Christine, pointed out as such by their voluble and 
rapturous expressions of gratitude. They were not of sufficient 
rank to be entitled to faint away; but, as all attendant damsels 
ought, they went into very becoming hysterics, and clung round 
Narenor’s neck, half crying, half laughing, and kissing him, but of 
course they did nut know what they were about. Their mistress 
chid them very properly into a more decorous composure, and 
withdrew herself in rather a stately manner from the supporting 
arin of Narenor, saying—* The Countess of Ermengarde will be 
most happy to receive her deliverer within the walls of her own 
castle, until she can reward him, not according to the extent of 
his services, nor her gratitude, but as far as lies in her poor pow- 
er;”’——a speech whica Narenor interpreted in the most flattering 
manner, and intoxicated with hope and self-applause, he took the 
offered seat in the countess’s superb carriage. 


“Tramp, tramp, across the land they ride, 
‘* Splash, splash across—”’ 


not the sea, but whatever splashy places they chanced to meet 
with, until they arrived at a magnificent castle, with every appen- 
dage of ancient and feudal splendour. The retainers of the Coun- 
tess t)ronged around her preserver with grateful acclamations, 
and amidst universal applause Narenor was conducted toa gor- 
geous apartment, where lordly apparel was provided for him, and 
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every luxury that could delight his proud heart. He seemed now 
to have nearly reached the summit of his wishes. A young and 
beautiful female, interested in his fate, and leading him with fa- 
vours—it was but one more step—alas, how often is that one more 
step, one step too far! Day succeeded day, and Narenor was still 
immersed in a succession of pleasures, almost too bright for real- 
ity, and yet nfugh too vivid for a dream. There were tournaments, 
and teasts, and dances in the lofty hall, in joy of the Countess’s 
happy escape from her late peril, and of course he who rescued her 
from that peril was in the very central group of the pageantry. 
What heart could withstand it? His name was harped with hers 
by the minstrel at the banquet—her hand crowned him with flow- 
ers amid the gay assembly—her hand had clasped around his 
neck a gold chain worth a dukedom—and had not her sap told 
tales? So Narenor thought. He trembled—he doubted—he al- 
most quite believed. He now only sought for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to declare his passion. Love had levelled all distinctions 
in his eyes. Would it not in hers? It was a lovely evening, when 
he was fortunate enough to meet with the Countess alone, in a 
bower of roses, and myrtles, leaning on her harp in pensive med- 
itation, and occasionally touching the strings with half-unconscious 
fingers. Hefeli at her feet. He ventured to interpret in his fa- 
vour the soft abstraction in which he had found her. He urged 
his love with alla lover’s ardour. She was silent. He grew more 
eloquent, when just as he thought that her unclosing lips would bless 
him with the confession of a mutual passion, her words found their 
way in accents of scorn and indignation. “Wretch,” she ex- 
claimed, ( while any thing but Love’s tender fires darted from her 
eyes,) “can you have the boldness, the arrogance, the presump- 
tion, te talk to me of lover Was it not sufficient honour to res- 
cue a Countess of the house of Ermengarde from a fate which, 
dreadful as it was, would have been far preferable to an alliance 
with a peasant like thee? Poor man! I pity you! (and she laughed 
“insultingly) the splendour with which you have lately been sur- 
rounded has overthrown your reason! You! a creature whom I 
took into my house out of charity! You, to whom in the bounty of 
my heart, I purposed to espouse my favourite domestic, Marion! 
Go, and breathe forth your love tales in her ear! I will do you 
the honour of being present at your nuptials.’ ‘The proud soul 
of Narenor swelled even to bursting during this insulting speech, 
which he was about to return with one of equa! bitterness—but 
scarcely had he begun, “ Woman, I despise thee!”? when the Coun- 
tess shrieked violently, and pressed both her hands before her eyes, 
as if to shut out some loathsome and terrific object, while alarm 
seemed to deprive her of the power of flight. Narenor looked 
around for the cause of this sudden emotion, and perceiving noth- 
ing remarkable, hastened to support the Countess, who again ut- 
tered a piercing shriek, saying, “ Vile sorcerer, toach me not!” 
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While she continued te call for help, Narenor became conscious 
that, (as the hermit had forewarned him,) his anger had caused 
him to return to his original deformity. He now felt that not a 
moment was to be lost in flying from the rage of the Countess, 
and withdrew precipitately from the arbour. He had scarcely 
passed the precincts of the castle, when he heard an uproar within 
its walls, which convinced him that he should godn be pursued, 
and perhaps dragged toa summary death. He contrived, howev- 
er, to bury himself in the forest, on the skirts of which the castle 
stood; and, after hearing all day the shouts of his pursuers, and 
even the rustling of the boughs, as they passed close to the place 
of his concealment, he reached in the course of the night his own 
solitary cottage, and flung himself, exhausted with mental, no less 
than bodily weariness, on his bed. 

Narenor was, for some days, in a state of such complete dis- 
couragement, and confusion of mind, that he thought not of the 
Elixir of Beauty, and was indeed utterly unconscious whether 
his soul’s outer raiment was the most unsightly, or the most come- 
ly, among the sons of men. As, however, he began to recover 
his tranquillity, and to become sensible to outward forms and ob- 
jects, his former disgugt of his natural deformity recurred by de- 
grees, and at length, (with the observation that he might as well, 
in passing the large magic mirror, behold a pleasing as a terrific 
object) he made a new application of the beautifying Elixir. But 
of what use, sighed he, is the perfection of these features, or the 
gracefulness of this form, without the great talisman of human 
life—riches, Fool that [ was to imagine that poverty, in whate- 
ver guise, could be any thing but scorned. Oh, that I had the 
golden key, which alone can unlock all the treasures of happiness. 
Wealth can render even deformity endurable—but with personal 
endowments, such as mine, it could not fail of being irresistible. 
From this moment Narenor searched the volumes of the old an- 
chorite with a new aim. He panted to discover that chemical se- 
cret, which should turn all it touched into gold. Again his laber- 
atory was the scene of occupation; again his crucibles sent up the 
smoke, which alarmed the lonely traveller of the forest with fan- 
cied shapes and shadowy resemblances. _ Nor did he fail to invo- 
cate the former inhabitant of the cottage, who had shown so much 
superhumsn power in granting his first request. His adjurations 
were heard. One night, after the most intense labours, just as his 
hopes were raised to their highest, the crucible, in which his pre- 
cious materials were contained, burst asuncder—bvt, almost ere 
he could vent his anger and disappointment, the form of the old 
man rose from amidst the encircling vapours. “ Still,” he said, 
«Q Narenor, you require to have your wishes granted, to learn 
their fallacy. lam permitted to teach you the humbling lesson. 
Behold the stone, whose wondrous touch converts the baser me- 
tals into gold and silver. But there is a condition annexed to 
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the precious gift. Whenever you shall make a wrong or dishon- 
eurable use of the money, which you obtain from its talismanic 
touch, that money shall return to the substance of its original me- 
tal.”’—* Bountiful spirit,” replied Narenor, “Iaccept your gift 
with rapture, secure that nothing base or dishonourable exists in 
the heart of Narenor.” The shadowy form vanished with a smile 
of indefinable, yet peculiar meaning, while Narenor hastened to 
make trial of the virtues of the talisman. ‘hey were in ever 
respect answerable to his wishes. Once more he left his humble 
home, full of hope, joy, and confidence; at first, in disguise, lest 
he should meet any of the Countess of Ermengarde’s household, 
-—but at length throwing aside the poverty of his appearance, and 
having fexceunee an equinage befitting the heir of unbounded 
wealth, he entered the city of Cronstadt in princely pomp and 
splendour. Established in a magnificent house, or rather palace, 
with trains of servants, he drew universal attention, and nothing 
but the rich stranger was talked of, from the parlour to the kitch- 
en, throughout the buzzing city. But the grand object of inquir 
was, “ Does his birth answer to his apparent nobility of pretension?” 
—for the inhabitants of Cronstadt were (in those days at least) as 
nice as the Ap-Shekins in their pride of pedigree, and many of them 
could trace their origin as high as the Pre-Adamite Sultans. The old 
married ladies all said, without exception, “I must find out who 
he is, before I think of him for my daughter;” and the old unmar- 
ried ladies made the same wise determination on their own ac- 
count. Dreadful would it have been to have tainted the blood, 
which had flowed unsullied from the Pre-adamites, with any igno- 
ble mixture. ‘There was one celebrated beauty, Lady Leonora 
Von Edelstein, to whom Narenor had been so fortunate as to ren- 
der a trifling service, (her coach had been overturned, and he had 
conveyed her home in his own in a state of very pretty alarm,) 
who was determined to fathom the mystery. She swore by her 
white arm and arched eyebrows, that she would dive into his ge- 
nealogy, “ and then,” she said with a blush to her fair confidante, 
“Lady Wilhelmina, if I find him worthy, he shall not find me un- 
grateful.” In the mean time Narenor moved in the first circles, 
for the human heart is not proof against an imposing appearance. 
All eyes were upon him, and Lady Leonora, whose pretty oath 
had been whispered in confidence to—on the best computation— 
eight hundred and sixty-three particular friends. When a young 
and beautiful woman is determined to make herself agreeable, 
what heart against which the battery is directed can withstand it? 
Narenor was in that season of life when, as Milton singeth, 


** The young blood glows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds, in primrose season.” 


Besides, he was in search of a wife as determinately as Celebs. 
Lady Leonora saw and triumphed in her power. Already in an- 
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ticipation she heard the avowal tremble on his lips—already she 
heard him confess himself the chief “of a long line of nobie an- 
cestors”—already she exulted in fancy over the baffled malice of 
her friends, who began to see that her heart was not altogether 
uninterested in the question. Narenor, on his side, perceived 
that the Lady Leonora did not regard him with indifference, and 
seized the first opportunity of ascertaining her sentiments more 
unequivocally by a declaration of his own. As he knelt at her 
feet, and ardentiy pleaded his passion, the graces of his person, 
and the gallantry of his appearance, almost effaced from Leon- 
ora’s mind the recollection that a cloud hung over his origin, 
which it was her task to remove. “ He must be noble,’’ she 
thought within herself. “That mien, which seems to dignify that 
splendid attire—that majestic brow—he must be noble.” She 
a she looked assent—but ere she had confirmed it with her 
ips, 
. ** The world, and its dread laugh 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn,” 


rose to her remembrance. Again she sighed, but with a deeper 
meaning—drew back—-hesitated. Narenor interpreted this con- 
fusion as any thing but unfavourable. “ Why trembles my dear- 
est Lady Leonora? May I--dare ae ? One little word!” 
At length woof Leonora’s voice found its way from behind the 
screen of her fan, (that graceful emblem of the female heart, so 


light, so airy, and so full of folds—-but, ah, how far more easily 


opened!) and, in becoming cadences, thus it murmured, “I am 
not insensible to the honour done me by the most accomplished of 
men,—-but”—*O crush not my budding hopes,” he exclaimed, 
“ by that cruel monosyllable, which was only meant for the cold, 
calculatiug lips of age! Let me arrest on its very threshold the 

et inled objection!”? “ Alas,” replied Lady Leonora, 
«would that I could yield to the dictates of my heart!—But we 
have a custom here, that may not be dispensed with. Each suitor 
must spread before the feet of his mistress the fair emblazoned 
roll of his armorial bearings, and the genealogical tree, whose 
branches must extend through centuries; and whose root must be 
deeply founded in years before the flood. Not that I doubt, 
(continued the fair speaker in softer tones) of your being able to 
display a long line of noble ancestors—but (pardon me) it has not 
been your pleasure yet to declare your precise rank—and—the 
world, in short, the cruel, malignant world cannot appreciate that 
tenderness of heart, which would overlook all, but the merit of 
its object. (Here Lady Leonora glanced furtively from behind 
her fan.) But, good Heaven! you are pale—you are ill!” “A 
sudden dizziness; (Narenor with difficulty replied, and with still 
more difficulty forcing a distorted smile). I am well—quite well 
now. Empress of my heart, you shall be satisfied. ‘To-morrow I 
will lay at your feet the tablet of my genealogy, and Leonora 
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shall know that she is not solicited to unite her fate with the re- 
presentative of a mean or inglorious ancestry!” 


‘* Thus spoke he, vaunting loud, 
But racked with deep despair,” 


and, with a profound obeisance, left the apartment. 

Now Narenor had a strong suspicion that, even in the virtuous 
town of Cronstadt, any thing was to be had for money, and, 
pe he at first gave way to feelings of despondency, yet the 
comfortable idea soon occurred, “ | may buy, though I have not 
a genealogy.” So he hastened to the herald’s office, and begged 
to speak with Peter Breslau, “ Garter King at Arms” of that ci- 
ty. Mynheer Peter was a little, “round, fat, oily man,” witha 
visage as plump, and as red, as a crimson cushion; and a cushion 
it was, whereon care had never sate long or heavily enough to 
leave one crease or wrinkle. Whenever he spoke, he smiled pla- 
cidly, deranging not the smooth expansion of his cheeks, with a 
good humoured twinkle of the eye, and a courteous wave of the 
hands, which seemed to imply the utmost readiness to oblige. 
And now he stood before Narenor seemingly prepared to acqui- 
esce in the most impossible request that could be made him. At 
length, finding that Narenor spoke not, he said, with alacrity, « If 
your Lordship will be pleased to step this way, 1 will show your 
Lordship a most beautiful piece of blazonry; Argent on a cross 
sable, five etoiles, Or, between four lions rampant, regardant gules 
vulned in the shoulder, with a beviled spear azure. Perhaps 
your Lordship would be so condescending as to give me an order 
to have your uray Hy arms executed in a similar manner.” 
Narenor followed his little bustling guide into an inner apart- 
ment, and there informed the astonishing Peter that he did not 
merely require his coat of arms to be emblazoned, but invented. 
Peter was somewhat staggered; he certainly had heretofore given 
scope to fancy in tracing the ramifications of an heraldic tree, but 
to cause one to sprout forth, branch upward, bud and blossom, 
from a merely imagiuary root, seemed almost beyond the pow- 
ers of even his creative genius. He put his hand to his forehead, 
where, for the first time, a wrinkle made its appearance, and 
mused awhile in unwonted perplexity—but soon a returning ray 
of joy serened his countenance; he flew to an old iron chest in a 
corner of the room, and drew forth from its dusty depth a piece 
of parchment of the most satisfactory length, and duly adorned 
with seals and blazonries. “Is not your Lordship of the family 
of De Senliz! (he exclaimed). ‘That noble family has been indeed 
thought for many years to be extinct—but the cast of your coun- 
tenance—all declares that it revives in you.” “ Oh, certainly! 
(replied Narenor,) and for so happy a discovery allow me to pre- 
sent you with this purse of gold. Complete the genealogy, for I 
am in haste, and concentre all the beams of its glory in the person 
of Narenor, Baron De Senliz.’’ 
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With this irresistible addition to his merits, the newly created 
Baron waited upon the illustrious Lady Leonora. “How vexed 
the spiteful creatures will be; (she thought to herself,) poor Ad- 
eline will die with mortification. She, who smiled yesterday so 
bitterly with anticipated triumph!” Then, with the sweetest ex- 
pression of countenance, she gave Narenor to understand that she 
was all his own; listened with an air of the most engaging modes- 
ty to his rapturous expressions of gratitude; and, after a good 
deal of very pretty and proper reluctance, allowed him to reduce 
the ante-nuptial period—from a year—to six months—-to three 
months—-to one month—to a fortnight--to a week—a day; and 
finally (as there was no good reason to the contrary) it was set- 
tled that the marriage should take place on the following morn- 
ing. (“Dear me!” methinks I hear a gentle voice exclaim, 
«There was not time for Lady Leonora to have her lace night- 
cap made.” “ My dear girl, remember that Narenor wielded the 
magic wand of wealth, and he had only to wave it to make the 
sky rain lace night caps.”) 

Fair dawned the sun on the nuptial morning, and shone bright- 
ly on the gay and busy streets of Cronstadt. The news of the 
wedding had spread like wild-fire—after Lady Leonora had com- 
municated the intelligence to her dear friend Lady Wilhelmina. 
Bells were ringing, garlands waving, tapestry was hung from the 
windows, and white ribbon displayed in the utmost profusion. 
Narenor had bought the acclamations of the mob by setting a ri- 
ver of wine afloat over the town, and giving orders that a few 
score of oxen should be roasted whole; so the air rang with shouts; 
and all were rushing and scrambling to get a peep at the bonny 
bride, and munificent bridegroom. Lady Leonora was dressed in 
arobe of white satin, girdled with one broad cincture of oriental 
pearls. Her dark locks were confined by a wreath of artificial 
orange-blossoms, also wrought in pearl, and nestling among leaves 
of emerald. Already had the procession begun to wind along the 
flower-strewn streets;—when suddenly murmurs arose froma dis- 
tant quarter of the crowd, and, like gathering thunder, rolling 
nearer and nearer, at length burst in audible sentences around the 
very chariot of the hymeneal pair. “He is an impostor—a swin- 
dler—-a thief! Seize on him. Drag him to justice.” In vain the 
postilions brandished their whips—-in vain Narenor raved against 
the unaccountable delay. The horses’ heads were seized, and 
the doors of the chariot forced open, by the enraged populace. 
Narenor soon perceived that the zeal of the mob was any thing 
but complimentary, and hastened to throw handfulls of money 
among them, as the huntsman tosses pieces of flesh to the hungry 
open-mouthed pack, which seem ready to devour him. But for 
once the universal panacea failed of its effect. “ It is all forged! 
(they cried.) We will have none of it!” Entering at this criti- 
cal juncture (as [ once heard a schoolmaster say, who happened te 
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pay mea visit while I was at tea) upon the scene appeared an 
official band armed with batons of anidhenate who made their wa 
through the yielding mob, and politely, though in a manner that there 
was no resisting, requested Narenor to give them the honour of 
his company. “There is some mistake! There must be some 
mistake!” sobbed Lady Leonora between the pauses of her hys- 
terical screams. “ No, my Lady, there is no mistake! We are 
sure of our man, (replied the head of the police.) Come, Baron— 
or—Sir. Iam really very sorry to separate you from this Lady, 
but she may thank me one of these days.” 

Along those streets through which he had just passed in triumph, 
followed by the blessings and admiring acclamations of the crowd, 
was Narenor now led in infamy, pursued by the curses and 
taunts of the fickle populace—many of whom were asking of one 
another the offence of their ci-devant idol. The place of desti- 
nation was (as the reader may have supposed) a court of justice, 
where Narenor was somewhat surprised to find himself confronted 
with his little fat friend, Peter Breslau. “So Mynheer Breslau, 
(said the worshipful the Judge) you are ready to swear that you 
received this counterfeit money from the prisoner at the bar.”— 
« Yes, your worship.”—« For what service on your part did you 
receive money?”—*« For drawing up a genealogy, please your 
Worship.” “ And the prisoner assured you that he was of the 
noble family of De Senliz.” “ Undoubtedly, my Lord—your 
Worship!” “A most fraudulent fellow, indeed! feuslatiia the 
serene Judge.) And, pray, did any one see his Baronship give you 
the purse?” “ My son, here!” (replied Peter, pushing forward a 
little Peter, “ the softened image of his fubsy sire.”’)-—“ My good 
lad, (said the Judge) can you swear that you saw that gentleman, 
or person, at the bar, give this money to your father?’ “ Yes, (re- 
plied the young Peter, manfully,) Vl swear I did!” “ A clear 
case, indeed! (pursued the learned Judge.) And, pray, Mr. Bar- 
on, what have you to say in your defence?” “ Nothing! (ex- 
claimed Narenor, proudly and indignant!y) nothing!” “That’s good! 
—And, pray, have you any reason to give why the law should not 
pronounce, and execute her just sentence upon your”?—* None! 
(cried Narenor, still more impatiently.) But if I am to be hanged 
—at least. string up that Peter Breslau by the side of me; fora 

reater knave never existed.” “Hold your profane tongue, 
wretch! (replied the very reverend the Judge.) Dare not to asperse 
an honest citizen of this honourable town, who is above reproach. 
Your doom is fixed!—Officers, carry him away! See that he is 
safely lodged in the Blue Tower, for to-night. To-morrow, the 
law pronounces that he be hanged by his neck, like a commop 
malefactor!” 

Left alone, in chains, and in a solitary dungeon, Narenor gave 
way to all the bitterness of despair. The cup of happiness had 
been dashed from his lips at the very moment when he was abott 
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to quaff it mantling to the brim. He cursed his destiny, himself, 
the old man, and his fatal gift, of which the dishonourable use 
that he had been tempted to make had reduced him to his present 
situation. He now, too late, remembered the words of the old 
sage of the forest, who had warned him that whenever he should 
employ to base purposes the transmuted gold, it should return to 
its original metal. “ Fool that I was (he exclaimed, as he clanked 
his heavy fetters along the dully-echoing cell.) Oh, that I had 
been content with my native deformity and obscurity! And thou, 
vile old man!—why didst thou pamper my diseased appetites?— 
Oh that thou wert less of a shade, and that I had thee here to 
tear thee from limb to limb!” “ Narenor! you are unjust! (said 
the sage, who at that moment appeared) i gave you fair warn- 
ing! Remember that it was only in compliance with your own 
earnest wish that I bestowed on you those wondrous endowments, 
of which you have made so bad a use. However, for once the con- 
ditions attached to my gifts will be of use to you. The fit of 
rage in which you have just indulged has caused your person to 
resume its natural conformation, and when the guards appear 
with to-morrow’s dawn, to lead you forth to execution, they will 
take you for another; only be careaful not to speak, nor even to 
seem to understand what is spoken; imitate the gestures and be- 
haviour of one born deaf and dumb, and assume the unconscious 
gaze of harmless idiocy. ‘To-morrow, long ere this hour, you 
wil] be free. Farewell! Though you are so much out of humour 
with me at present, I think that it will not be long ere you again 
require my services!” ‘Never, never!”? exclaimed Narenor, as 
the old man vanished into the depths of the duageon’s darkness! 
‘* Welcome this mis-shapen form, the mask of security—the her- 
ald of unambitious tranquillity! Welcome, my native poverty 
—the only true state of happiness!—the only part on the great 
theatre of life which is not ail delusion and bitter mockery.” - 
END OF PART FIRST. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


For the Port Folio. 
RODGERS’ BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.* 


However statues or monumental trophies may gratify a present 
feeling of gratitude or honour, it must be admitted that the noblest 
memorial to the memory of those who have done good to mankind is 
the record of their lives and actions. This endures, when the frail 


* A new American Biographical Dictionary; or, Remembrancer of the 
departed heroes, sages, and statesmen, of America. Confined exclusively 
to those who have signalized themselves in either capacity, in the revo- 
lutionary war which obtained the independence of their country. Third 
edition, with important alterations and additions. Compiled by Thomas 
4, Rodgers. 
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memorials of brass or marble perish under the strokes of time. The 
sages and heroes of distant ages, such as Cato, Epaminondas, 
Cicero, Socrates, &c. are probably known as familiarly to us as 
they were to their descendants, in a century after their decease: 
not by mausoleums or statues, but by the faithful descriptions of 
the historian and the biographer. JOn the other hand, the py- 
ramids of Egypt, which were probably erected to commemorate 
illustrious individuals, still remain, while the names of these in- 
dividuals have perished. No generation has ever lived amon 
mankind, that more eminently deserves remembrance than that 
which founded our political institutions; and those who employ 
themselves in collecting authentic materials for the future historian 
of their fame, confer a lasting benefit upon their country, and 
upon mankind. 

Ina former Number of this miscellany a brief notice was taken 
of the second edition of Mr. Rodgers’ work; and we are pleased 
to find him so soon before us again with a third which is much 
improved, and augmented by the addition of several new and in- 
teresting lives. There is no other work in which any record is 
ae of Stark, Irvine, Mifflin, Ganseveort, the two Gibsons, 

acpherson, Kirkwood, Barney, and others, who are worthy of 
commemoration, for their gallantry in the field or their wisdom 
in council. The industry here exerted in collecting instances of 
the zeal, heroism, and disinterestedness of our ancestors in es- 
tablishing the political and civil blessings that we enjoy, is of the 
most laudable character, not only for the reasons already men- 
tioned, but because it is the best method of infusing into our 
youth that ardent love of liberty and unbending resolution which 
conducted the men of 1776 to success. Many examples may be 
discovered in their lives, which are calculated to kindle the sen- 
timents of honest patriotism. Young men may be taught, on the 
one hand, to imitate the devotion, the prudence, and the firmness 
which elevated Washington to a renown surpassing that of all 
his cotemporaries and which is spreading wider as time rolls on; 
and on the other, to shun the profligacy which made an Arnold 
the scorn of his age, and the opprobrium of posterity. 

As an instance of the total disregard of all considerations but 
the public good, which prevailed at the periods under consideration, 
we may cite the language of General Mercer, who fell at Prince- 
ton on the 3d of January, 1777, as related by General Wilkinson: 

“The evening of January Ist, 1777, was spent with general 
St. Clair, by several officers, of whom Mercer was one, who, in 
conversation, made some remarks disapproving the appointment 
of captain William Washington to a majority in the horse, which 
was not relished by the company: he thus explained himself:” 
“ We are not engaged in a war of ambition; if it had been so, I 
should not have accepted a commission under a man (Patrick 
Henry) whe had never seen a day’s service; we serve not for our- 
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selves, but for our country: and every man should be content to 
fill the place in which he can be most useful. I know Washing- 
ton to be a good captain of irfantry, but I know not what sort of 
a major of horse he may make; and I have seen good captains 
make indifferent majors. For my own part, my views in this con- 
test are confined to a single oyject, that is, the success of the cause, 
and God can witness how cheerfully I would lay down niy life to 
secure it.” (p. 335.) 

It is well known that the bribe to Arnold was 10,000 guineas; 
which was duly received from the British exchequer, and that the 
same sum was offered to General Reed, of this state. We need 
scarcely add that this was rejected with disdain. In the life of 
Commodore Barney, it is stated that “during the time Lord 
Howe was commander in chief, he attempted to alienate the com- 
modore from the cause he had so ardently espoused by an offer of 
20,000 guineas and the command of the best frigate in the British 
navy.” p.49. An attempt of a similar character was made on 
that stern and inflexible patriot—Samuel Adams. 

« Every method had been tried to induce Mr. Adams to aban- 
don the cause of his country, which he had supported with so 
much zeal, courage, and ability. Threats and caresses had proved 
equally unavailing. Prior to this time there is no certain proof 
that any direct attempt was made upon his virtue and integrity, 
although a report had been publicly and freely circulated; that it 
had been unsuccessfully tried by governor Bernard. Hutchinson 
knew him too well to make the attempt. But governor Gage was 
empowered to make the experiment. He sent to him a confiden- 
tial and verbal message by colonel Fenton, who waited upon Mr. 
Adams, and after the customary salutations, he stated the object 
of his visit. He said that an adjustment of the disputes which 
existed between England and the colonies, and a reconciliation, 
was very desirable, as well as important to both. ‘That he was 
authorized from governor Gage to assure him, that he had been 
empowered to confer upon him such benefits as would be satis- 
factory, upon the condition, that he would engage to cease in his 
opposition to the measures of government. He also observed, that 
it was the advice of governor Gage, to him, not to incur the fur- 
ther displeasure of his majesty; that his conduct had been such 
as made him liable to the penalties of an act of Henry VIII, by 
which persons could be sent to England for trial of treason, or 
misprison of treason, at the discretion of a governor of a province, 
but by changing his political course, he would not only receive 
great persona! advantages, but would thereby make his peace with 
the king. Mr. Adams listened with apparent interest to this 
recital. He asked colonel Fenton if he would truly deliver his 
reply as it should be given. After some hesitation he assentad. 
Mr. Adams required his word of honour, which he pledged. 
Then rising from his chair, and assuming a determined man- 
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ner, he replied, “I trust I have long since made my PEACE WITH 
THE KING oF kincs. No personal consideration shall induce me 
to abandon the righteous cause of my country. Tell governor 
Gage, iT 18 THE ADVICE OF SaMuEL ADAMS TO HIM, nO longer to 
insult the feelings of an exasperated people.” (p. 183—14.) 

Had either of these patriets yielded to the overture, what un- 
speakable calamities might not have followed! 

_An interesting anecdote is related of General Washington 
Visiting the grave of De Kalb, who fell at Camden. 

“ After looking on it awhile, with a countenance marked with 
thought, he breathed a deep sigh, and exclaimed, “so! there lies 
the brave De Kalb; the generous stranger, who came from a dis- 
tant land to fight our battles, and to water with his blood the tree 
of our liberty. Would to God he had lived to share its fruits!” (p. 
381.) 

In the life of colonel John Gibson, we find the circumstances 
attending the delivery of the speech of Logan, which has attract- 
ed so much attention in this country and Europe, as an unrival- 
led specimen of aboriginal elocution. 

“In 1774, he acted a conspicuous part in the expedition against 
the Shawnee Towns, under lord Dunmore; particlarly in ne- 
gociating the peace which followed, and restored many prisoners 
to their friends, after a captivity of several years. On this oc- 
casion, the celebrated speech of Logan, the Mingo chief, was de- 
livered; the circumstances connected with which, have still suf- 
ficient interest to justify a relation of them here, as received from 
the lips of general Gibson, a short time before his death. When 
the troops had arrived at the principal town, and while disposi- 
tions were making preparatory to the attack, he was sent with 
a flag, and authority to treat for peace. As he approached, he met 
with Logan, who was standing by the side of the path, and accos- 
ted with, “ My friend Logan, how do you do? I am glad to see 

ou.” ‘To which Logan, with a coldness of manner evidently 
intended to conceal feelings with which he was struggling, re- 
plied: «I suppose you are;” and turned away. On opening the 
business to the chiefs (all but Logan) assembed in council, he 
found them sincerely desirous of peace. During the discussion 
of the terms, he felt himself plucked by the skirt of his capote, and 
turning, beheld Logan standing at his back, with his face convuls- 
ed with passion, and beckoning him to follow. ‘This he hesitated 
to do; but reflecting that he was at least a match for his supposed 
antagonist, being armed with dirk and side pistols, and in mus- 
cular vigour more than his equal, and considering, above all, that 
the slightest indication of fear might be prejudicial to the nego- 
ciation, he followed in silence, while the latter, with hurried steps, 
led the way to a copse of woods at some distance. Here they 
‘sat down, and Logan having regained the power of utterance, 


after an abundance of tears, delivered the speech in question,. 
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desiring that it might be communicated to lord Dunmore, for the 
purpose of removing all suspicion of insincerity on the part of 
the Indians, in consequence of the refusal of a chief of such note 
to take part in the ratification of the treaty. It was accordingly 
translated and delivered to lord Dunmore immediately afterwards. 
General Gibson would not positively assert that the speech as 
given by Mr. Jefferson, in the notes on Virginia, is an exact copy 
of his translation, although particular expressions in it, induced 
him to think that it is; but he was altogether certain that it con- 
tains the substance. He was of opinion, however, that no trans- 
lation could give an adequate idea of the original; to which, the 
language of passion; uttered in tones of the Biase feeling, and 
with gesture at once natural, graceful and commanding, together 
with a consciousness on the part of the hearer, that the sentiments 
proceeded immediately from a desolate and broken heart, imparted 
a grandeur and force inconceivably great. In comparison with 
the speech as delivered, he thought the translation lame and in- 
sipid. 

We avail ourselves of the present opportunity to introduce this 
celebrated address into our pages: 

“ [ appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered Logan’s 
cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat: if ever he came cold and 
naked, and he clothed him not. During the course of the last long 
and bloody war; Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for 
peace. Such was my love for the whites, that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed, and said, ‘Logan is the friend of white - 
men.’ I had even thought to have lived with you, but for the in- 
juries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, 
and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not even 
sparing my women and children. There runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living creature. This called on me for 
revenge. Ihave sought it: Ihave killed many: Ihave fully 
glutted my vengeance: for my country I rejoice at the beams of 
peace. But do not harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear. 
Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his 
life. Whois there to mourn for Logan. Wot one.” (p. 165— 
166.) 

It is gratifying to see endeavours made to rescue from oblivion 
the character of some of our revolutionary officers whose merits 
were of a high order, but who, by the force of accident, are com- 
paratively but little known. Such a person was colonel Kirkwood, 
of whom a well-written account is given in this volume. His 
intrepidity at the important battle of the Cowpens, which is gene- 
rally believed to have given a turn to the southern campaign, was 
of a very distinguished cast. 

« At the Cowpens, he was at the head of the first platoon of 
colonel] Howard’s memorable corps; and when the colonel was 
ordered to-charge, Kirkwood advanced ten paces in front of the 
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corps, charged with his espontoon, and called to his men to come 
on! His example, said general Morgan, who used to relate this 
anecdote, inspired the whole corps.” (p. 248.) 

Although we can safely recommend this compilation as a useful 
addition to the family library, we are constrained to pronounce 
upon it a sentence of condemnation as a literary composition. 
The style is various and frequently defective. There appears to 
be no sort of proportion in the length of the different lives; com- 
paratively inferior men having a large space allotted to them, 
while others of much greater consequence are passed over with a 
brevity which is fitted to inspire the juvenile reader with errone- 
ous impressions respecting their characters. To Mifflin, for in- 
stance, one of the most brilliant men of his time,--the Alcibiades 
of Pennsylvania; an active officer of the revolution; many years 
the governor of this commonwealth, a ripe scholar and a fervid 
orator ,—not even one page is devoted. This deficiency is the 
more glaring because the “individual who is thus passed over in a 
dull muster of dates, is yet remembered by thousands of persons 
in this state, of which the compiler, a member of congress and an 
officer of no mean rank in our militia, is a citizen. 2 memorial 
of this richly endowed man, inscribed by the pen of genius, 
would constitute a bright page in a volume of American biography. 
Our complaint on this score is aggravated when we observe in 
many instances that Mr. Rodgers has found room for minute 
descriptions of the last illness and even the funeral obsequies of 
some of his personages: tiresome “general orders” from military 
officers, which should have no place in such a performance: long 
and irrelevant extracts from other works which are in the hands 
of every body, and which, for other reasons, ought not to be so 
freely drawn upon:—in short, Mr. Rodgers has been too ambitious 
to make a large book, forgetting that such articles‘are not estima- 
ted by their bulk. A skilful workman might, by winnowing this 
volume of all that is trite or uunecessary, reduce it to half its 
size, and give us an economical and popular compilation. 


—_—— + eo 
For the Port Folio. 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


[ WITH AN ENGRAVING. | 


This institution owes its existence to the benevolent efforts of 
a few citizens of Philadelphia who, in the year 1820, established 
itin this city and in the following year procured an act of incorpora- 
tion from the legislature of the state. By a very liberal grant of 
eight thousand dollars at the time of its incorporation, and. by pro- 
viding for the support of fifty indigent pupils of the state for the 
term of four years, the legislature’ became its principal patron 
and benefactor, 
NOVEMBER, 1824.—Nno. 271. 52 
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The chief objects of the institution are, the intellectual and 
moral instruction of the deaf and dumb; embracing all the branches 
of acommon education and the great truths of the Christian re- 
ligion. Another important purpose is to furnish those of the pu- 
pils who are poor, and all who desire it, the means of instruction 
in some mechanical art or other employment which may enable 
them to become useful members of society. These employments 
however are not permitted to interfere with the intellectual im- 
provement of the pupils. Hitherto the efforts of the managers in 
the promotion of these views have been attended with success 
equalling their most sanguine expectations. 

The syst-m of instruction pursued in the institution is that of 
the Abbes De l’Epeé and Sicard. It is a system which, under 
the direction of those distinguished benefactors of mankind, has 
already restored to society hundreds of the deaf and dumb, and is 
now causing hundreds more, both in Europe and America, to bless 
their memory. 

When we reflect upon the unhappy condition of those who are 
deprived both of hearing and speech, and of course, of the most 
common means of acquiring knowledge, and when we remember 
that no child under the age of six or seven years is secure from 
such a misfortune, we cannot fail to desire the prosperity of such 
an institution and sincerely to implore for it the blessing of Hea- 
ven. 

The number of pupils now in the institution is eighty-seven; of 
whom seventy-five belong to the state of Pennsylvania. Its affairs 
are managed by a president, four vice presidents and twenty-six 
directors who are chosen annually. It depends for future sup- 
port upon public and private charity. 

The accompanying print exhibits a front view of an edifice now 
erecting for the purposes of the institution, in Philadelphia. It 
will be a neat and commodious edifice and is situated in a pleasant 
and healthful part of the city. It is destined, we trust, to be 
truly an asylum and a home for the unfortunate. 

The exhibition of the scholars a few days ago at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, while it interested the feelings of the benevolent, 
afforded irrefragable evidence of the ability of the teachers and 
the care of the directors. We can truly aver that we have never 
seen so much exactness of knowledge and propriety of demeanour 
in pupils of the same age from whom nature had withheld none of 
her blessings. ‘They were examined with great care in grammar, 
history, biography, geography, arithmetic, &c. and their answers 
showed that they were minutely and extensively acquainted with 
all these subjects. Wedo not believe that any other seminary 
in this city, of any description, can produce an equal number of 
pupils of the same age, who are half su well instructed. An ad- 
dress to Lafayette, written by one of these boys, without assistance, 
who has been three years in the school, was read at this exhibition; 
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and we do not hesitate to pronounce, that in the qualities of good 
sense and taste in the selection of topics, it is inferior to none 
which the occasion has pronounced. 

To some charitable institutions it has been objected that they 
do more harm than good by removing the incitements to industry 
and economy; but nothing of this nature can be urged against so- 
cieties for the gratuitous instruction of the deafand dumb. Their 
numbers cannot be increased by any amount of patronage however 
munificent; they are virtually diminished, because when taught 
to read and write, and instructed in some mechanical art they are 
enabled to support themselves and society is thus relieved of one 
of its burthens. 


i 


For the Port Folio. 
THE VISIT OF LAFAYETTE. 


(VONTINUED.) 


Our hills rejoice, our mountains ring 
Our streams send forth a welcoming! 
W oRDswoRTH. 


The general was received in Delaware with the same cordiality 
which attended his progress through other states. Near the Bran- 
dywine he stopped at the door of a house in which he resided for 
a short time, during the revolutionary war, and expressed himself 

rateful to the son of his former host. The bridge was finely 

ecorated with flowers by the ladies. He dined at the Town 
Hall; and then proceeded to Frenchtown, where he was met b 
a deputation from Baltimore, in which he recognized M. Du Bois 
Martin, the gentleman who commanded the vessel which first 
brought him to the United States. On his passage to Baltimore 
he stopped at Fort M’Henry, where the tent of Washington had 
been spread to receive him. Here he was welcomed by the 
governor of Maryland, and listened to an impressive address from 
the venerable colonel Howard, at the head of the Cincinnati. He 
reminded him of the worthy patriot whose name had been given 
to the fort—a zealous soldier—an upright minister—once the 
object of shameful obloquy—but always the friend of Washington 
and Lafayette. In his reply the General paid a well merited 
tribute of praise to the veterans of that state. 

“It has been the lot of the Maryland line,?*-—said he—* to ac- 
quire glory in instances of bad as well as good fortune, and to 
whom can I speak better of the glory of that line than in addres- 
sing colonel Howard?” Generals Stewart, Reed, and Benson, 
who fought with Fayette, were standing around him, and we can 
readily imagine the deep and reverent emotions which such Jan- 
guage and such a scene excited. With solemn feelings their aged 
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hearts were carried back to those dark and dismal days when, in 
council with the illustrious chieftain, they meditated, under this 
very canopy, on the fate of the republic. What a contrast with 
the present moment! Those melancholy and mournful times have 
passed away. Nights ef gloom have been succeeded by _ s of 
sunshine, and the whole country is mad with enjoyment. There 
was an intensity of feeling in the hearts of these aged soldiers 
that could not be breathed; it burst from their eyes and i in gestures 
more expressive than all that pen or pencil can declare. ” For an 
instant after the general concluded there was a motionless silence. 
He grasped their hands and all were dissolved in tears. Would 
that Winder, and Williams, and Smallwood, and Lingan, had been 
spared to welcome their gallant associate! 

The proceedings in Baltimore were similar to what took place 
in other cities. The same universal uproar—the same exultation 
of heart—the same disregard of all calculation—the clangour of 
drum and trumpet—thousands of dames of every variety of love- 
liness, smiling from the windows—gallants witching them with 
horsemanship* in the streets—the clergy sending their orisons on 
high—the cultivators of science, rendering the tribute of learned 
eratitude—scholar s exhibiting the temples which his philanthrophic 
achievements had contributed to erect—and mechanics displaying 
the arts which are flourishing under the shadow of that prolific 
Tree which he assisted to plant—all was vehement and rapturous 
emotion—cheerfulness, kindness and good-will, pervaded every 
where. 

At Washington, where he arrived on the 12th of September, 
the general was received by the military and conducted to the 
president’s house, where he was cor dially welcomed by the chief 
officer of our government. A_ public dinner was prepared at 
Gadsby’s hotel. On this occasion the general gave the following 
toast: 

“the city of Washington: the central Star of the constellation 
which enlightens the whole world.” 

From Washington he proceeded to Alexandria and thence te 
Mount Vernon. The visit to the Tomb was a scene which was 
deeply and sadly impressive. It is said that while the general 
was bending over the relics of departed greatness, an eagle, the 
emblem of our country, emerged from the ‘neighbouring hills, and 
winged its flight in slow and silent dignity over the spot. This 
incident will remind the admirer of Southey’s splendid epic, of 
a passage which may not unaptly be introduced in this place: 


Ne’er in his happiest hours had Roderic 

With such commanding majesty dispensed 
His princely gifts, as dignified him now, 
When with slow movement solemnly upraised, 
Toward the kneeling troop he spread his arms, 
As if the expanded soul, diffused itself, 


























The Nightingale. 


And carried to all spirits with the act 

Of effluent inspiration, silently 

The people knelt, and when they rose, such awe 
Held them in silence, that the eagle’s cry 

Who far above them, at her bighest flight 

A speck scarce visible, wheeled round and round, 
Was heard distinctly, and the mountain stream, 
Which from the distant glen sent forth its sound 
Wafted upon the wind was audible 

In that deep hush of feeling, like the voice 

Of waters in the stillness of the night. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


a > 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
[From the French of Buffon, | 


To every person, whose ear is not totally insensible to melody, 
the name of the nightingale must recal the charms of those soft 
evenings in spring, when the air is still and serene, and all nature 
seems to listen to the songster of the grove. Other birds, the 
larks, the canaries, the chaffinches, the pretty-chaps, the linnets, 
the goldfinches, the blackbirds, the American mocking-birds, ex- 
cel in the several parts which they perform: but the nightingale 
combines the whole, and joins sweetness of tone with variety and 
extent of execution. His notes assume each diversity of character, 
and receive every change of modulation; not a part is repeated 
without variation; and the attention is kept perpetually awake, 
and charmed by the endless flexibility of strains. The heidae of 
the vernal chorus begins the prelude with a low and timid voice, 
and he prepares for the hymn to nature by essaying his powers 
and attuning his organs; by degrees the sound opens and swells; 
it bursts with loud and vivid flashes; it flows with smooth volu- 
bility; it faints and murmurs; it shakes with rapid and violent 
articulations; the soft breathings of love and joy are poured from 
his inmost soul, and every heart beats in unison, and melts with 
delicious languor. But this continual richness might satiate the 
ear. The strains are at times relieved by pauses, which bestow 
dignity and elevation. The mild silence of evening heightens 
the general effect, and not a rival interrupts the solemn scene. 
To this description by Buffon, we may add a remark on a mistake 
in one of the poets. According to the united testimonies of 
all modern naturalists, the song of the Nightingale’is that of 
the male kind, who thus employs himself, as if to entertain and 
sooth the female during her task of incubation; so that the cele- 
brated lines of Virgil, however beautiful, as poetry, are in reality 
inaccurate in point of natural history. 


Qualis populea merens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
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Observans, nido implumes detraxit; at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens, miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et mestis late Joca questibus implet. 


So close in poplar shades, her children gone, 

The mother Nightingale laments alone; 

Whose nest some prying churi had found, and thence, 
By stealth, convey’d th’ unfeather’d innocence. 

But she supplies the night with mournful strains, 

And melancholy music fills the plains. 


—_————<—————— 
For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


in the United States and Canada there are between sixty and 
seventy periodical publications devoted to the cause of religion. 
A prospectus of an Ethiopian Mirror, for the instruction of the 
negroes was circulated in this city not long ago; but we cannot 
state what success it received. 

In the library of the king of Wurtemburg are four thousand 
editions of the Bible, in the different European lav guages, two 
hundred and fifteen are in English, and two-hundred and ninety 
in French. These latter of course were mostly, if not wholly, 
printed at catholic presses. 

The novels published by the author of Waverley amount to 
forty-six vols. The price of them in England, is 119 16s. 6d. and 
calculating the sale of each work to have | been 20,000, the ameunt 
paid by the public will have been one million seven hundred and 
sixty-two thousand, two hundred and twenty-two dollars. 

It is well known that Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, in 
six volumes, quarto, printed in China, by the East India Com- 
pany, at an expense of 15,000 pounds, was completed several 
months since. We perceive that he has returned to England, 
having brought with him a library of Chinese books to the number 
of 10,000 volumes in every department of literature, which he 
offers to lend to any individual in the kingdom, who may attempt 
the acquisition of the Chinese language. 

It is said that Robert Treat Paine, “of Boston, received the fol- 
lowing rewards for some of his writings: for the “ Kuling Passion,” 
a poem of only fifteen pages, twelve hundred dollars: for the «In- 
vention of Letters,” a poem of about one hundred lines, fifteen 
hundred dollars: for his song of “ Adams and Liberty,” about 
seventy lines, seven hundred dollars.—* Lionel Lincoln, or the 
Leaguer of Boston, by the author of ‘the Spy,’ is in the press. It 
is the first of a series to be entitled the Legend of the Thirteen 
Republics. ‘The success of this agreeable writer, has given a spur 
to the slumbering genius of our land, and the stores of fancy have 
been explored by many aspirants for the meed of fame.—In the 
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last number of “ the Atlantic,” a literary barque which lately set 
sail from the harbour of New York, we find the titles of various 
novels of domestic fabrication: viz: “The Valley of Shenandoah; 
descriptive of American scenery and manners, in 2 volumes.”— 
“Tales of an American Landlord, containing sketches of life, 
south of the Potomac, in 2 vols.”—*A Peep at the Pilgrims in 
1636, A tale of Olden Times, in 2 vols.” 

The Universal Geography of M. Malte Brun, has been translat- 
ed, and will be republished in Boston, improved by the addition of 
the most recent information. That part which relates to this 
country is extremely defective-—Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, by his grandson, of the same name, is announced as 
in the press. This gentleman was one of the most efficient of that 
band of master spirits which relieved our nation from bondage, 
and we anticipate in this performance, a fund of curious intorma- 
tion respecting the days of strife and anxiety. We wish we could 
prevail upon one of our friends in Virginia to prepare, for our 
pages, a succinct memoir of the private life and public services 
of Arthur Lee, Esq. He too, was an active patriot. He was a 
learned man and a sagacious statesman. He was a student in one 
of the Inns of court in London, when the note of disaffection was 
first sounded; and contributed much to the diffusion of useful in- 
telligence and encouragement to the friends of our cause through- 
out his majesty’s dominions, in opposition to the fabrications of 
interested or ignorant writers on the side of the ministry.—* An 
inquiry into the moral character of Lord Byron, by J. M. Simmons,” 
should be followed by a key to the meaning of his essay.—Pro- 
fessor Hall has published a valuable « Catalogue of Minerals found 
in Vermont.—Some honest knight with his visor down has chal- 
lenged judge Johnson to vindicate himself against a charge of 
having designedly or inconsiderately defamed the character of 
Pulaski, in his hfe of Green. This gallant Pole, after vainly 
striving against usurpation at home, came to our shores, like 
Fayette and de Kalb, and others, to contend for liberty with 
Washington and Hamilton. The aspersion on the character of 
this generous stranger who died in our cause, at the siege of Sa- 
vannah, is gravely made, and we think every one who reads this 
pamphlet will conclude with us that it imports the character of 
judge Johnson to bring forward his authorities —Mr. Spafford, a 
useful and industrious writer, has prepared “a Pocket Guide for 
the traveller along the lines of the canal, &c. of New York,” in 
which he has condensed into a small space much information re- 
specting the interior commerce of this vigorous young republic. 
—The Agricultural society of Pennsylyania, has published a 
volume of memoirs, with beautiful engravings, which may be 
perused with profit, by the cultivators of the soil, throughout our 


fruitful region.—Mr. Finley has published another edition of 


Macdonnel’s * Dictionary of Quotations,” improved and augment- 
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420 Poetry. 


ed. [tis not only amusing in itself, but it is an important com- 
panion to other books, and should be a parlour-window book in 
every reading family. The translations are correct and the il- 
lustrations, perspicuous and satisfactory.—A letter from Miss 
Edgeworth to Mr. Griscom of New York has found its way into 
the daily papers. Whatever comes from this source is entitled 
to great weight; and therefore we rejoice to have her testimony 
against that war of recrimination, so disgraceful to literature and 
s0 injurious to morals, which has been waged in this country and 
in Great Britain. With this distinguished lady, we heartily ex- 
claim—* may this invidious and degrading spirit cease on both 
sides of the Atlantic! Let us all try to raise ourselves without 
lowering others! May public esteem be the just reward of every 
writer, who sets this laudable example, and who preserves temper 
and candour, even when goaded by illiberal criticism or tempted 
by vulgar example!” 


+ ee 


THE MISSIONARY. 


[The serious reader will be gratified with the following passage, referring 
to the efforts now making for the diffusion of Christianity in barbarous 
regions. Itis transcribed from a poem, entitled “ Australasia,’ which 
was written for the Chancellor’s Prize medal, at the Cambridge com- 
mencement, July 1823, by W. C. Wentworth. ] 


With furrow’d brow, and cheek serenely fair, 

The calm wind wandering o’er his silver hair, 

His arm uplifted, and his moisten’d eye 

Fix’d in deep rapture on the golden sky— 

Upon the shore, through many a billow driven, 

He kneels at last, the Messenger of Heaven! 

Long years, that rank the mighty with the weak, 
Have dimm/’d the flush upon his faded cheek, 

And many a dew, and many a noxious damp, 

The daily labor, and the nightly lamp, 

Have reft away, forever reft from him, 

The liquid accent, and the buoyant limb: 

Yet still within him aspirations swell 

Which time corrupts not, sorrow cannét queil— 
The changeless zeal, which on, from land to land, 
Speeds the faint foot, and nerves the wither’d hand, 
And the mild charity, which, day by day, 

Weeps every wound and every stain away, 

Rears the young bud on every blighted stem 

And longs to comfort where she must condemn, 
With these, through storms, and bitterness, and wrath, 
In peace and power he holds his onward path; 
Curbs the fierce soul, and sheathes the murderous steel. 
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And calms the passions he hath ceased to feel. 

Yes! he hath triumph’d!—while his lips relate 

The sacred story of his Saviour’s fate, 

While to the search of that tumultuous horde 

He opens wide the Everlasting Word, 

And bids the soul drink deep of wisdom there, 

In fond devotion, and in fervent prayer, 

In speechless awe the wonder-stricken throng 
Check their rude feasting and their barbarous song; 
Around his steps the vathering myriads crowd, 

The chief, the slave, the timid, and the proud, 

Of various features, and of various dress, 

Like their own forest-leaves, confused and numberless. 
Where shall your temples, where your worship be, 
Gods of the air, and Rulers of the sea? 

In the glad dawning of a kinder light, 

Your blind adorer quits your gloomy rite, 

And kneels in gladness on his native plain, 

A happier votary at a holier fane. 


THE SILK HANDKERCHIEF 
“It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul.” 


My heart leapt in me, as with swimming eye 
L gaz’d upon that glassy ’kerchief white, 
And the fair neck it shaded—’twas a sight 
To steep a poet in a fine phantasy 
Of some Elysian world, or wake soft sigh 
In the chill breast of wo-lorn Anchorite. 
Sweet maid! should it hereafter be my plight 
‘To wander in some desert dull and dry, 
Far from the haunts of men—alone to rove, 
With my sad thoughts for partners, neither book, 
Nor music, nor green field, nor woman’s love, 
To cheer my hopeless solitude—VIl took 
To memory for my solace and delight, 
And think of that fair neck, and glossy *kerchief white! 


——<— 


THE STOLEN KISS. 
Written in a Lady’s Album. 


Smooth’d be that brow—and chas’d the frown 
Yet gathering to thy tardy will— 

Nor think to awe my raptures down, 

For anger makes thee lovelier still. 
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In vain thou wouldst compel the ire 
But lightly felt, but faintly shown; 
Thine eyes betray beneath their fire 
The pardon thou wouldst blush to own. 


Then, still that proudly swelling breast, 
Soften that lovely, mantling cheek; 
*Twas but a kiss, that well express’d 
The tenderness I could not speak. 


+ oe 


SONG. 


Some of our fair readers may toss up their pretty heads at lord Roland, 
but we deem him a good philosopher; and we therefore dedicate his 
song to the Bench of Bachelors. 


Lord Roland rose, and went to mass, 
And dofted his mourning weed; 

And bade them bring a looking glass, 
And saddle fast a steed; 

«Til deck with gems my bonnet’s loop 
And wear a feather fine; 

And when lorn lovers sit and droop, 
Why, I will sit and dine; 

Sing merrily! sing merrily! 
And fill the cup of wine. 


«Though Elgitha be thus untrue, 
Adele is beauteous yet, 

And he that’s baffled by the blue 
May bow before the jet; 

So welcome, welcome, hall or heath! 
So welcome, shower or shine! 

And wither there thou willow wreath, 
Thou never shalt be mine;— 

| Sing merrily! sing merrily! 

i.) And fill the cup of wine. 


* Proud Elgitha, a health to thee, 
A health in brimming gold, 
And store of lovers after me, 
As honest, and less cold; 
My hand is on my bugle horn, 
My boat is on the brine: 
If ever gallant died of scorn 
[ shall not die of thine;— 
Sing merrily! sing mer rily! 
And fill the cup of wine.’ 
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For the Port Folio. 
FRAGMENT. 


Mr. Oldschool—the following beautiful lines are from the pen of Robert 
Southey ‘They have never, I believe, appeared in print; should you 
think them worthy of a place in your miscellany, you are at liberty to 
publish them. 

E. C, 


Moments there are in life,alas, how few! 

When, laying cold prudential thoughts aside, 

We take a generous impulse for our guide; 

And following promptly what the heart thinks best, 
Commit to Providence the rest; 


Sure that no after reckoning will arise 

Of shame or sorrow, for the heart is wise, 

And happy they who thus in faith obey 

Their better nature! Err sometimes they may, 
And melancholy thoughts may cloud the breast 
Such as by hope are left behind; 

But like a shadow they will pass away 

From the pure sunshine of the peaceful mind. 


i eed 


For the Port Folio. 
ODE. 
Written for the Celebration of the 48th. National Festival, by the 
First City Troop of Cavalry. 


1. 
Comrades! pledge the flowing bowl 
In homage to the day; 
Whose halo brightens as years roll 
In more effulgent ray: 
And may the gallant deota our Sires, 
Wrought in the field of fame, 
Breathe in our souls their ardent fires, 
The consecrated flame! 


CHORUS. 
Then pass the tribute wine cup round, 
And when our country bleeds, 
Comrades! may we be ever found, 
To emulate their deeds. 


2. 
And while the sparkling wine goes round, 
To souls to honour dear, 
By vaiour’s fairest laurels crown’d, 
On your bright sabres swear! 
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Poetry. 


Should war-denouncing trumpet breathe, 
Firm in the van of fight, 

Our swords shall leap from every sheathe, 
To guard our country’s right! 


CHORUS. 
To patriots pledge the cup around, 
And when our country bleeds, 
Comrades! may we be ever found 
To emulate their deeds! 


3. 
Now fill the genial goblet high, 
And let the wine we sip, 
Be bright as woman’ ’s beaming eye, 
As woman’s ruby lip. 
And may all recreant hearts that slight, 
Fair woman’s love and praise, 
False-hearted cravens prove in fight, 
Ne’er bask in beauty’s rays. 


CHORUS. 
Then fill the sparkling wine-cup high, 
O’erflowing every brim— 
The lucid smile from beauty’s eye 
{s valour’s brightest gem. 


4, 

Yet while we quaff the sparkling bowl, 
A tear shall mingle there, 

In memory to a gallant soul, 
Who often pledged you here— 

For him chivalric, courteous, brave, 
Warm heart, without a stain, 

For him who sleeps in foreign grave, 
By foreign recreants slain. 


GHORUS. 
Then pledge the cup, but let one tear, 
Our fond regrets proclaim— 
For him to every comrade dear— 
To gallant CRAwrorp’s name! 
SYDNEY. 


Note.—Mr. James Crawford, the gentleman here alluded to, was at one 
period First Lieutenant Commandant of the Troop, to which post he had ar- 
rived through all the subordinate grades, respected, esteemed and beloved 
by his comrades as the accomplished gentleman and soldier. 

Friendship sincerely deplores the privation of his unquestionable worth, 
and chivalric feeling laments that he who possessed every attribute to 
secure asoldier’s fame, had not rather have fallen upon the patriot field of 
combat, where he must have secured bis country’s honours, than by the 
hands of a Banditti. 
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TO BLOSSOMS. 
By Herriex. 


Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past; 
But you may stay here yet awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 


What were ye born to be, 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good night? 
T'was pity nature brought you forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave; 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile they glide 

Into the grave. 


—— ¢ ae 


THE FAMILY PICTURE. 


With work in hand, perhaps some fairy cap 

To deck the little stranger yet to come; 

One rosy boy struggling to mount her lap— 
The eldest studious with a book or map 

Her timid girl beside,—with a faint bloom, 
Conning some tale --while, with no gentle tap, 

Yon chubby urchin beats his mimic drum, 

Nor heeds the doubtful frown her eyes assume. 
So sits the mother! with her fondest smile 
Regarding her sweet little ones the while; 

And he the happy man! to whom belong 
These treasures, feels their living charm beguile 
All mortal cares, and eyes the prattling throng 
With rapture—rising heart, and a thanksgiving tongue. 


i ee es 


ANAGRAM. 


[f you’ll transpose what ladies wear, 

*T will plainly show what some folks are; 
Again if you'll transpose the same, 

Y oll see an ancient Hebrew’s name; 
Change it again, and it will show 

What all on earth desire to do; 
Transpose these letters yet once more 
What bad men do you 1 then explore. 
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Abstract of Principal Occurrences. 


Massachusetts. A Scotchman 
lately presented himself to the Po- 
lice of Boston, and complained of 
himself as a common drunkard, for 
which he was sent to the house of 
correction. 

A great sale of 26 city lots, at Bos- 
ton, took place lately. The largest 
price given was !9 dollars, and the 
lowest seven dollars per square foot. 
There were in these lots 30,037.3-4 
square feet, and the amount of pur- 
chase money 303,495 dollars and 
42 cents—an average of 10 dollars 
and 10 cents the square foot. These 
lots must be built on, with four 
story stores of uniform colour, 
height, &c. by the 1st of July next. 
Lots of greater extent and more 
value than the above on the south 
side, remain to be sold, and another 
tract of land on the north side. It 
is added, that if the remaining lots 
sell as well, they will pay all the 
expenses of the purchase, of filling 
up the streets, and of building the 
market house, which is to be of 
granite, 60 feet wide and 290 feet 
long. 

Polire Court, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Quincy, mayor of the 
city, was brought to trial upon the 
complaint of Ashael Drake, carter, 
for galloping his horse so as to en- 
danger ‘*‘ persons standing or walk- 
ing in the streets, lanes, and alleys.” 
The Mayor, though he pleaded not 
euilty, (because he considered his 
riding not to be dangerous to the 
citizens) expressed his desire to be 
fined by the court, in order to show 
that no individual could be placed 
above the law, and that those ap- 
pointed to execute it were equally 
as amenable to its penalties as 
every other person. 

Justice Orne, fined him two dol- 
lars and costs, amounting to six dol- 
lars eighty-four cents. 

We ought to add, that, at the time 
mentioned, the mayor was engaged 
on public business, was hastening 
to meet a committee, and that there 
were very few persons in the street. 


Horace Pettis was complained of 
for smoking a segar in the street, 
pleaded guilty, and was fined two 
dollars and costs. 

New York.—Taking only the 
nine daily papers, with their semi- 
weekly journals annexed, the daily 
number is 10,800, and the semi- 
weekly 10,500. making an aggre- 
gate of 85,600 newspapers print- 
ed in New York, every week, at 
nine presses or offices. This is ex- 
clusive of eight or ten weekly pa- 
pers the extent of whose circulation 
is not known to us. 

A disgraceful scene was wit- 
nessed on Long Island recently. 
Two champions, both foreigners, 
we are happy to say, entered the 
arena for a boxing match, on a bet 
of one thousand dollars. They se- 
lected Coney Island as the scene of 
the combat, but were driven from 
that place by the prompt and laud- 
able interference of the police of 
Kings county. The affair took place 
in Queen’s, near the race-ground. 
One of the combatants was shock- 
ingly mangled, bis head being cut 
open, and his eyes bunged up. 
Every person of decency must look 
with horror and disgust upon this 
disgraceful outrage, which has no 
apology for being introduced into 
our country, however fashionable 11 
may be in others. 

New Jersey.—-Delaware and 
Raritan Canal. Messrs, Holcomb, 
Elmer and Keane, the commis- 
sioners appointed to examine the 
route run by Mr. Randal, in 1817, 
for this canal, and to ascertain the 
practicability of introducing the 
Delaware river by a _ navigable 
canal as a feeder, unanimously 
agree that the Delaware will be the 
most eligible source from whence to 
supply the main canal with water. 
They conceive there will be no diffi- 
culty in the execution of this plan, 
and that it may be effected ata very 
moderate expense. 

This canal begins to excite a 
much greater interest among the 






































farmers thruogh whose land the 
line runs, and an increased desire 
for its speedy execution, insomuch 
that a number of them are willing 
to give the land which may be 
occupied by it. 

Pennsylvania.—~—Mr. James P. 
Kid laiely saved a man from drown- 
ing at Chestnut street wharf, by 
leaping into the stream. 

This noble youth, is a midship- 
man in our navy, aud has been ser- 
ving his country ever since the fit- 
ting out of the expedition against 
the pirates. He has just returned 
in the United States ship John Ad- 
ams. This is the third or fourth 
instance of his meritorious spirit, 
In the harbour of Boston, in 1821. 
Kid then being attached to the In- 
dependence 74, a boy was discover- 
ed by the crew of that ship sinking 
through the ice. A _ boat was im- 
mediately pushed off to rescue him. 
Kid was among the number. The 
boat being too much impeded by the 
ice, Kid got out and ran a consider- 
able distance, and after breaking 
through the ice several times, he 
succeeded in gaining the boy, and 
holding him until the boat arrived. 
For this meritorious action the Hu- 
mane Society presented him with a 
gold medal, with an appropriate 
inscription. This medal was in his 
pocket at the time he rescued the 
last individual. 

A woman has been sentenced to 
the ducking-stool in Philadelphia 
as a common scold. This is a 
chair in which scolds are fastened, 
and dipped under water. 

It is understood that much diver- 
sity of opinion prevailed among the 
lawyers, respecting the propriety 
of reviving this mode of punishment, 
many contending that it had become 
obsolete. Accordingly a writ of 
error has been granted, and the lady 
must remain in suspense, until the 
judges of the supreme court deter- 
mine whether 


Sbe in the ducking stool must take her 
seat 
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Drest like herself in a great chair of 
state. 


Whatever may be the final reso- 
lution in the matter, the very moot- 
ing of the question has produced a 
salutary effect, in teaching the gen- 
tle sex that scolding is an indictable 
offence. If the !egislature should 
think proper to interfere and abol- 
ish the common law in this respect, 
—which was the course pursued in 
England not long ago, to get rid of 
an appeal of murder,—we hope 
they will take the case of male 
scolds into consideration. Let them 
be tried by a jury of matrons and the 
ladies be put in the charge of twelve 
good and true men as heretofore. 
It should be made a finable offence 
and the sums arising from that 
source might be appropriated to the 
Deaf and Dumb. © 

To philologists, we recommend 
the inquiry, how the word scold, 
came to be applied exclusively to 
the female sex. 

The project of erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Washington 
has been entered into with much 
spirit, in Philadelphia, and a suffi- 
cient sum of money has already 
been subscribed to build one of 
moderate size. 

The Franklin Institute recently 
established in Philadelphia, promi- 
ses to be of vast utility to the me- 
chanical and manufacturing classes 
of Pennsylvania generally, and par- 
ticularly important to many branch- 
es of trade in this city. The society 
was organized in January last, and 
already counts from four to five 
hundred members. Its first public 
exhibition commenced a few days 
ago, and from the novelty, number 
and variety of the articles produced, 
crowds of visiters were attracted to 
witness the interesting display. 

A society has been formed in 
Philadelphia for the promotion of 
domestic improvements, by collec- 
ting and disseminating correct in- 
formation respecting the construc- 
tion of canals, rail-roads, bridges, 
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steam-engines, Nc. The number 
of members is limited to twenty- 
five, who pay 100 dollars each for 
the first year. Success to their pur- 
pose! 

OBITUARY. 

At Elizabethtown, (New Jersey) 
on the 9th of October, General 
JONATHAN DAYTON, in the 
64th year of bis age. The distin- 
guished posts to which general Day- 
ton was called, at different periods 
by the voice of his fellow-citizens, 
and the services be has rendered to 
his country, give him aclear title 
to an honourable memorial. He was 
the son of General Elias Dayton, of 
Elizabethtown, who by his talents 
and bravery attained considerable 
rank in the revolutionary army, and 
afterwards became the founder and 
head of one of the most respectable 
families in his native village. The 
subject of this notice was at Prince- 
ton College at the time the war 
commenced between the United 
States and the mother country.— 
With the glowing enthusiasm of 
those times, and thirsting for military 
glory, he left the institution, and 
entered the camp. At the early 
age of sixteen or seventeen he 
commenced his military career— 
continued in the army during the 
remainder of the war--was concern- 
ed in many engagements with the 
enemy, and at York Town had the 
honour of a command under general 
Lafayette, in storming the two cele- 
brated redoubts by which that post 
was defended. On all these occa- 
sions general Dayton distinguished 
himself by his bravery and good 
conduct. General Lafayette is 
known to have entertained for him 
a very high personal regard and es- 
teem; and his friends could not but 
observe with very great satisfaction, 
that in the provisional army which 
was raised during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Adams, general Wash- 
ington placed his name very high 
upon the list of officers which he 





Obituary. 


made out for the government on 
that occasion. 

After the conclusion of the war, 
general Dayton experienced that 
rpublics are not always ungrateful. 
He was successively elected tomany 
of the most important offices within 
the gift ofhis fellow-citizens. After 
being appointed to the legislature 
of his native state, to assist in those 
important measures which were 
then under discussion, he was elect- 
ed a member of congress. Of this 
latter body he, for several sessions, 
was chosen speaker, a post which, 
he is acknowledged by all, to have 
filled with more than ordinary effi- 
ciency. Indeed, his talents and 
address rendered him peculiarly 
fitted to perform the duties of that 
station. Out of his native energy of 
character there arose a promptness 
and decision, which are indispen- 
sable qualifications for that chair, 
and which were possessed by him 
in an eminent degree. After this 
time he was for severa! years a 
senator from New Jersey, in the 
same body and in this capacity is 
known to have acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his constituents. 
From that time till his death he re- 
sided in his native village amidst the 
quiet of domestic hfe. Upon the 
late visit of general Lafayette to 
New Jersey, he was appointed by 
governor Williamson to the com- 
mand of the troops who were assem- 
bled to pay military honours to that 
distinguished patriot and hero. In 
the discharge of this duty to his for- 
mercommander and personal friend, 
he appears to have been exposed to 
so much fatigue, and to have exert- 
ed himself so greatly beyond his 
strength, thathe brought ona fever, 
which confined him to his room for 
some days, and which, although 
not at first alarming to his family 
and friends, at last became serious ; 
and, contrary to all expectations, 
suddenly took a fatal turn and 
brought him to his end. 
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